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IF YOU MUST FEED, better rush it. 


SOMNAMBULIST, in Progressive, seems to be 
warmly drawn toward mustard as a honey- 
plant. But mustard often draws warmly. 

SECTIONS that are extracted, to be used an- 
other year, must be cleaned out by the bees, or 
your sections will be likely to contain candied 
honey. 

AUSTRALIANS are giving attention to the 
question whether it may not be feasible and 
protitable to so manage as to increase the pro- 
duction of wax. 


‘ONCE OR TWICE, When I was not present, 
somebody said there was a little jangle,” says 
A. I. Root. p. 713, which goes to show he ought 
to have known better than to be absent from 
the convention. 


THAT VANILLA FLAVOR hardly came from 
poppies, as hinted on page 704. for I had the 
same-flavored honey a year or two ago, and 
there are no poppies here. [Can you guess 
what it did come from then ?—Ep.] 


APIS DORSATA. Theeditor of Review ears 
that the introduction of the big Indian bee 
might be like that of the English sparrow, the 
new bee living wild and using the nectar that 
our hive bees need. 


HENS’ EGGS were put in a colony of bees for 
hatching, by Mr. Schornack. In a week the 
eggs had started to hatch, but none ever pro- 
duced chickens.—Centralblatt. [Why didn’t 
you give your rotten-egg experience along the 
same line ?—Ep.] 


THE CROCK-AND-PLATE feeder is as good as 
the Miller feeder, except when you want to 
feed more than the crock will hold at one time. 
[Fill the crock once or twice more as the case 
may warrant. That’s the way we do.—Ep.] 

A picture of alfalfa is hardly needed for 
those who are familiar with sweet clover. Just 
look for a plant with sweet-clover leaves and 


purple blossoms. [That’s good; but will the 
Western bee-keeper agree as to this similarity ? 
—Ep.] 

SEVERAL CASsks of foul brood broke out at 
the Michigan Experiment Apiary this season, 
in colonies that were diseased years ago, but 
healthy since. Mr. Taylor thinks the dearth 
caused the bees this year to eat honey that was 
stored years ago with foul-brood germs in: it. 


DiD You EVER notice how much harder it is 
to get bees to take feed from a feeder in spring 
than in the fall? It might pay to put a story 
of empty combs over an excluder in the fall, 
and feed enough to have them filled, just to 
have them ready for the next spring. I’m try- 
ing it. 

IF THE INTEREST among bee-keepers contin- 
ues in such forage-plants as crimson clover, 
sweet clover, alfalfa, lathyrus sylvestris, etc., 
the tables will be turned; and instead of agri- 
cultural journals with a bee department there 
will be bee-journals with an agricultural de- 
partment. 

SoMNAMBULIST complains in Progressive, in 
anot very sleepy way, of the Ohio law that 
makes sweet clover a noxious weed, to harbor 
which is a crime, and wants me to go as a mis- 
sionary to labor with the heathen legislators of 
Ohio. Messrs. Boardman and Root are the 
men for that job. 

Hasty, in Review, suspects that not more 
than half the eggs laid by a queen are hatched. 
I suspect, Hasty, that your suspicion is not 
above suspicion. [A good many things seem 
to point that way, that’s sure. We ought to 
have more light on this point. Nudge experi- 
menter Taylor’s elbow.—Ep. } 

A HASTY VISIT the other day to the small- 
fruit farm of H. R. Cotta, Freeport, Ill., made 
me almost wish I could give up bees and go into 
small fruits. I wish A. I. Root had been along 
to see the fine shape in which every thing was 
kept; $400 an acre from Ancient Briton black- 
berries! 

THE EDITOR of Review says he no longer looks 
to see if a young queen gets to laying all right, 
philosophizing thus: ‘* Suppose a queen is lost, 
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the hive, combs, and honey are left, and there 
is a better chance in the field for the other 
bees.”’ I’ve known cases in which neither 
combs nor honey was left. [My experience 
seems to show that it does pay every time to 
see whether a young queen actually turns out 
to be fertile and a good one. Too many queens 
turn up missing to make such a policy as Bro. 
Hutchinson indicates a safe and profitable one, 
in our yards at least.—Ep.] 


I’M THANKFUL, very thankful, to say of my 
bees, that lately ‘“‘a change has come over the 
spirit of their dreams,” and they’ve stopped 
dreaming, gone to work, and are now filled up 
heavy for winter. Who knows but some of 
these years they may conclude to work again 
during the clover harvest? 


ONE ADVANTAGE of using percolating feed- 
ers, or the crock-and-plate method, is that rob- 
bers don’t trouble as they do when you use 
syrup. When you pour in the sugar, robbers 
don’t care for dry sugar.O When you pour in 
the water, it stays on top, and robbers don’t 
hanker after cold water. [Yes,and that advan- 
tage is a big one in a beginner’s case.— Ep. ] 


ALFALFA is the same thing as lucerne or lu- 
zerne. Formerly it was known in this country 
by its} French name, “ lucerne;” but in 1853 it 
was introduced into California from Chili, and 
has since been known by its Spanish name, 
‘‘alfalfa.”” It is also called Chilian clover and 
Brazilian clover. Its botanical name is Medi- 
cago sativa. 

F. A. LocKHART has mailed me a cage with 
equal numbers of Carniolans and blacks. The 
one lot: are nearly solid black, and compared 
with them the Carniolans are regular zebras, 
striped alternately gray and black, above and 
below; no trouble to distinguish them, and no 
trouble to describe the difference. O[No, not if 
the other fellow has seen the difference.—Ep.] 

INTRODUCING QUEENS. Here’s the plan N. 
D. West gives in Canadian Bee Journal. Re- 
move the condemned queen, and then, before 
closing the hive, give them a queen in West’s 
spiral-wire queen-cage, with a piece of hard 
candy 1!¢ inches long in the large end of the 
cage (use store candy). Then place the cage 
in the hive on the top of the frames, or between 
the combs, and in from 30 to 48 hours the queen 
will be liberated. 

Fou. BRoop being discussed at a convention 
reported in the Australian Bee Bulletin, a 
number claimed that the introduction of Ital- 
ians made it easier to prevent and cure the 
disease. Isn’t that a new claim for the yellow 
favorites? [Yes. It has been urged by a few 
that our native blacks are much more hardy 
and more proof against disease; but real facts 
here from careful unprejudiced observers, I 
think, show that there is no real difference.— 
Ep. ] 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 











THE BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


MUCH NEEDED AND IMPORTANT WORK FOR IT 
TO DO; ADULTERATION IN CALIFORNIA; 
THE TRUTH OF AN “ ESTIMATE ” 
QUESTIONED. 








By C. W. Dayton. 





The amalgamation of the N. A. B. K. A. and 
B. K. U. might turn out like uniting two colo- 
nies of bees—in a little time the united colony 
is no stronger than the single one. That there 
is need of a more powerful organization of bee- 
keepers, I do not hesitate to declare. -What is 
meant by “ powerful” relates more directly to 
the fatness of the treasury. An exhaustless 
treasury and an active executive constitute 
just such a team as we want. The present 
executive force would be very hard to improve; 
but if bee-keepers would rally for the protec- 
tion of their interests only slightly there might 
be $50,000 in the treasury. I will mention some 
of the purposes for which such money might be 
used. 

First, there are some counties in this State 
where the keeping of bees is prohibited. Such 
laws were made on account of the supposed harm 
which bees do to grapes. At that time there 
were thousands of acres of vineyards. A 
disease has since destroyed the grapevines, and 
the wineries are dilapidated and fallen down. 
But the laws against the bees still remain. 
Some of the worst-cut grapes I have ever seen 
were several miles from an apiary, and at the 
time of a honey-flow. There were many Mexi- 
can hornets, but no honey-bees working upon 
them. Last year a Los Angeles County super- 
visor impetuously charged all such depreda- 
tions to honey-bees. He said that one hive of 
bees standing at the corner of a vineyard 
would destroy the grapes for several rods 
around. A bee-keeper may argue for the bees, 
and his arguments have no weight, simply be- 
cause he keeps bees. A vineyardist may 
charge all the damage to the bees, because he 
deludedly thinks bee-keeping a lazy man’s oc- 
cupation. We need a union which is able to 
place three or five disinterested and competent 
men in the field, and keep them there until the 
facts are established; then fight the unjust 
laws until they are reversed. Bee-keeping is 
one of the useful and pure industries; but it 
has been stamped into the ground because it 
happened to come in the way of the wine indus- 
try. Next time we may be compelled to move 
because our bees sip at and get trapped in the 
emptied beer-kegs standing by the saloon. 
The bees ought to be ashamed of this; but here 
in California, water is sometimes very scarce. 
The wine industry is a positive injury and 
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nui ance, carrying debauchery and crime in its 
wae, while bee-keeping brings health and in- 
telligence at every step of its progress. Itis 
not only necessary that the facts be ascertained 
for bee-keepers, but they should be established 
by publication and circulation, so that any 
backwoods ignoramus like the Los Angeles 
supervisor can not wield a contaminating in- 
fluence. The more power and execution there 
is in the organization, the more regard and 
friendship there is cultivated for the industry 
itself. 

In many cities, especially where the corpo- 
rate limits include large scopes of farming lands, 
it is sought to prohibit the keeping of bees. 
This was the case in Los Angeles, either be- 
cause the city fathers wanted business to indi- 
cate that they merited their present salaries, or 
because the bees paid an occasional visit to the 
fruit-stands. I am uncertain which. ButIdo 
know there were one thousand flies to one bee; 
and while flies are filthy, such bees are ex- 
tremely harmless and cleanly. The fear of an 
interference by the Bee-keepers’ Union permit- 
ted the bees to remain. 


Another line of occupation for such an organ- 
ization is the detection and punishment of 
adulterators. First, there should be laws made 
to prohibit adulteration. The only way to get 
them is to put shoulders to the wheel, and 
push. The ground is smooth, and the axle well 
oiled, but the push is lacking. Just a bare 
willingness will almost start the wheel moving. 
It needs detectives to gather evidence, and 
lawyers to tell what evidence is. It is estimat- 
ed than one-half the honey produced by Cali- 
fornia, has been adulterated with glucose, and 
sent east, by a fewif not by a very few whole- 
sale firms. Honest dealers refused to buy, be- 
cause eastern markets have been ruined by the 
hand of the adulterator, and the best of honey 
now goes begging for 4 cents while there is only 
a partial crop. Thus the wealthy adulterator’s 
coffers have been filled, and the pockets of the 
poor bee- keeper are now being emptied, and the 
eastern honey markets are stagnated to a cor- 
responding extent. 


Another imposition upon our welfare is the 
local retailer or grocer. He is the man who 
makes a living by constantly beating down all 
prices but his own. He tells the honey-man 
there is a big crop when it is very small. He 
tells the honey-man that his honey is of poor 
quality. Then when he sells it out he tells his 
customers how fine the quality is; docks two 
cents for propolis on sections, but sells it out, as 
if there never was any such thing as propolis; 
pays 4 cents a pound for extracted honey, 
which he sells at 8 or 10, while he pays $5.50 per 
100 pounds for sugar which he sells out at 19 
pounds for one dollar, or 14 cent per pound less 
than the purchase price. One is a local, neigh- 
borly industry, while the other is Spreckles’ 
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monopoly, of the Sandwich Islands. If the 
grocer will charge as much for selling sugar as 
honey, it will be eight pounds for $1.00. This 
will check the consumer’s greediness for that 
foreign monopolistic commodity in favor of 
what may be obtained near home. That will 
make honey 10 cents in place of 4. 
Still another complaint I have to make is in 
regard to the imposition of licenses upon those 
who peddle their own productions, by county 
supervisors and town councils. At the bottom 
of this will doubtless be found the merchants, 
in the endeavor to swing the retail business 
into their exclusive hands. Fruit, tinware, or 
notions is different from honey, because they 
can not be, or are not liable to be, adulterated. 
I believe that nine-tenths of the honey adulter- 
ation of the past was the work of dealers. Not 
only city dealers, but several country mer- 
chants, have boasted of how they did it. 
With their high profits on honey, and uo profits 
on sugar, and their adulterating tendencies, 
are we going to submit without a murmur to 
their sitting down upon our humble vocation 
with a license? Such a law is a step in favor 
of capital and monopoly, both great and small. 
Florence, Cal., Sept. 10. 


{I think you are quite right as to fields of 
work for the Union. I have, as you may know, 
advocated that it was high time for it -to 
branch out, and one of these lines of work was 
the hiring of detectives to follow up suspected 
cases of adulteration, and not wait for outside 
sources to bring ina mountain of evidence, for 
such evidence will not usually come in of itself. 
But it seems to me the estimate is rather 
sweeping, that assumes that ‘“‘one-half the 
honey produced by California has been adulter- 
ated with glucose.’’ I don’t believe it. While I 
do not call in question your veracity, I should 
like to know the source or basis upon which 
such estimate is made. or the person or persons 
making it, before I could swallow it. You see, 
if it is not true, or is based on insufficient data 
or poor authority. the mere reference to it in 
print, unchallenged. does harm. Suppose, for 
instance, that the newspapers all over the land 
pass the statement the rounds, that half of all 
the so-called California honey is adulterated, 
and then back it up by saying that California 
bee-keepers generally believe it, what will be 
the effect on consumers? If such a thing is 
not true, a fearful damage will be done to Cali- 
fornia bee-keeping interests. Now, then, 
GLEANINGS wishes to be enlightened on this 
“estimate.” Let it be sifted to the bottom; 
and if itis true, we will. with the help of the 
Union, try to remove the condition that makes 
such a statement true.—ED.]} 


OT Oo ee 
CALIFORNIA ECHOES. 
By Rambler. 

‘The pleasant occupation of tending bees,” 
says Bro. Hutchinson, in the Cosmopolitan. 
Are we to be considered as bee-tenders, instead 
of bee-keepers after this ? 


What a fuss you benedicts make over the 
mere suggestion of crackers and cheese! I 
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should like to see your antics if you had to roll 
up in a blanket and sleep in the shelter of some 
friendly rock. Still, some very well-regulated 
people find health and pleasure in so doing in 
this country. 


That was an unfair proceeding on the part of 
Bro. Schaeffle, in relation to smiling Betsy. He 
withheld a very important item. Those na- 
tives have a superstition that, if they allow 
their photos to be taken, they will not live 
long. Poor smiling Betsy, after the camera 
episode, went into decline, and died in about six 
weeks. Vale Betsey. 


Cyprian bees are at a discount in this portion 
of the State. Their vindictive nature and the 
swarming impulse are undesirable qualities to 
the majority of bee-keepers. Mr. D. A. Wheel- 
er, of Riverside, having several hundred colo- 
nies of this race, has resolved to requeen his 
apiaries. Mr. F. A. Lockhart, ofoLake George, 
N. Y., is filling an order on this job for 300 
queens, Italian and Carniolans. Cyprians must 
go. 

I do not consider that McIntyre- Holly test a 
fair one: for a hive with loose frames, and 
seven inches deep, can not be considered a Hed- 
don principle at all; and if Mr. Holley is satis- 
fied with the test, I think an important portion 
of his education in relation to the Heddon hive 
was neglected. With a frame 53g deep, with 
proper spaces, I have found a prolific queen 
ready to occupy three chambers. But I will 
say nothing further upon this vexed question. 
I suppose, in spite of all I may say, these 
friends will persist in sticking to their jumbo 
barrel. 


A lawyer, reared in the backwoods, as the 
story goes, began to rise in his profession, and 
his increasing circle of friends found that he 
used a common flour-barrel in which to store 
his documents, letters, etc. Ifa document was 
needed he would plunge his hand into the bar- 
rel, and seldom failed to bring forth the right 
paper. His well-meaning friends made hima 
present of a new up-to-date secretary, with an 
adequate supply of pigeon-holes. The docu- 
ments were transferred from the barrel to the 
new-fangled thing; but it was not adapted to 
the man, and he soon returned to the use of the 
barrel again. It strikes me that this is the 
reason why Bro. B. Taylor failed with the di- 
visible- brood-chamber hive. 


On page 642, under “market gardening,” the 
pit, or vault, under water-closets, is condemned, 
and justly. But here is a point that I have 
observed that is not mentioned. Many such 
pits in some of our lively towns here in Cali- 
fornia, and probably elsewhere, are subject to 
being flushed with water during the irrigation 
of land near by. A period of several weeks 
elapses before more water is turned in, and be- 
tween times the water becomes stagnant, and a 


breeding- place for millions of mosquitoes. 
Then people go around wondering where all 
the mosquitoes come from; put up Screens, burn 
buhach, and make a great fuss. It all comes 
from that nasty pit; and if it must be used, the 
throwing in of a little chloride of lime occa- 
sionally would cure the mosquito nuisance if 
not the stench. 


i 
THE SIZE OF HIVES. 


THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF LARGE AND 
SMALL SIZES DISCUSSED FURTHER 








By Miss Emma Wilson. 





The hive question bothers me a great deal. I 
am like the boy who wanted to eat his cake and 
keep it too. I don’t want to give up the eight- 
frame hive, it is so nice to handle, and such a 
comfort when hauling-time comes. And yet— 
and yet—I fear it is not big enough. In fact, I 
feel certain it is not, take it all the year round. 

And now comes in the point Dr. Miller and I 
do not agree upon. I very much object to tier- 
ing up. Lifting off and on upper stories is too 
hard work. I very much prefer having all my 
frames in one story. He rather favors holding 
on to the eight-frame size, and giving extra sto- 
ries when needed. I think that would be a good 
plan too, as our queens go readily from one sto- 
ry to the other, even if it were not for the great 
amount of hard lifting that is involved in it. 
Just think a minute aboutit. For every colo- 
ny that is examined, that upper story has to be 
lifted off and then lifted back again, and the 
upper story is always the heavier one. After you 
have lifted off and on upper stories all day, you 
begin to think there is not much enjoyment in 
bee-keeping. 

Another point in favor of one story is. I think 
I can find queens a little quicker with one story 
than with two. With two stories she has a lit- 
tle more chance to get out of your way. 

Then the matter of wintering comes in for 
consideration. With theeight-frame hive there 
is always a little uncertainty as to whether 
they will have stores enough or not. In fact, 
you may feel pretty certain that most of the 
strong colonies will need feeding either fall or 
spring. With a larger hive there will be chance 
for extra frames of honey, to be used if needed, 
and I do believe that bees do just a little better 
in spring if they have an abundance of stores. 

I feel very sure that we’ve had more swarm- 
ing with the eight-frame hive than we used to 
have with the ten-frame hive. I don’t know 
whether the smaller hive is entirely to blame 
for itor not. I don’t have as much faith that 
plenty of room will prevent swarming as I used 
to have. It may help, but a good many of our 
colonies have made preparations for swarming 
with sixteen frames, and certainly no queen 
ought to feel badly crowded with that number. 

If all our bees were kept at home, and we had 
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ne out-apiaries, I think I should decide very 
quickly that I want a large hive. With a large 
hive you can have rousing big colonies, and 
they are the ones that give you the honey. If 
at any time you wish to contract down to eight 
frames, it is easily done. But, oh dear me! I 
just can’t bear to even think of hauling the 
bees and lifting those great big clumsy hives 
again. I think that, on the whole, I shall still 
vote for the eight-frame hives in the out-apia- 
ries, but will vote for a large hive at home. 
Marengo, Ill. 
O[I think most bee-men who have a liking for 
the two hives, and would take less account of 
the lifting item, would vote the other way— 
large hives for out-apiaries and the smaller 
ones for the home yard. The former, being 
less liable to cast Swarms, would require less 
the constant watching of an attendant; but 
neighbor Vernon Burt, a strapping big fellow, 
with whom I talked yesterday, would vote as 
you do. Indeed, his out-yard has the eights 
run for comb honey, and the home the tens. 
During swarming-time he spends most of his 
time at his one out-yard. His mother and 
brother look after the home bees during his ab- 
sence. As these colonies are larger, and are 
run for extracted, they do not require much 
of their attention. When the swarming-hours 
are over at the out-yard, Vernon returns home 
and gives these bees any attention, so far as 
room is concerned, that they may require. But 
suppose Mr. Burt had more than one out-yard. 
I think he would want the eight frames at 
home and the ten-framers at the out-yards. 
While I am about it, I may remark that friend 
B. says his ten-frame colonies, when made to 
occupy the whole set of frames during the 
breeding season, and are then contracted down 
to eight with a dummy, are just the ones to 
give more honey than those colonies that have 
been confined to the eight frame space all 
through. He would, if he were to start anew, 
have all ten frames, and these he would reduce, 
whenever it was to his advantage, to eight, by 
dummies. Here is one on the other side.—Ep.] 


SMALL HIVES AHEAD IN HONEY; THREE 
MONTHS’ HONEY-FLOW. 

I see in GLEANINGS, Aug. 1, that Dr. C. C. 
Miller thinks it wouldn’t make any difference 
what kind of hive he had if he could havea 
steady flow of honey for three months. When 
I send in my report, which I will do as soon as 
the honey season is over, the doctor will see 
that, the longer the flow of honey, the more 
need of having a hive that the bees will con- 
tinue to store honey in. My bees are doing but 
very little at present in my large hives, while 
the small ones are piling in the honey as 
though they were going to work all winter. I 
have been careful to put a pencil-mark, with 
the date,on one of my best hives each time I 
have extracted. 

I have just been and counted the marks, and 
find that I have taken the honey out 13 times. 
I looked in the hive and found it full again. I 
will take it out to-morrow. That will be 14 
times this summer. 

I have weighed the honey several times, and 
it would average 22 lbs. each time, amounting 
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to 308 lbs. I had 20 colonies to start with this ° 
spring (8 were small ones); I increased them to 
30. I have taken out 3135 Ibs. of extracted hon- 
ey, and about 100 Ibs. of comb honey. I don’t 
want any one to think that all my small hives 
did as well as the one I marked, for they did 
not; but they all did much better than the 
large ones. 

How would it do to cut the number in the tin 
tags and dip them in coal tar, or something 
black, then tack them on toa white hive? I 
think that would be the cheapest plan. 

Bunkersville, Nev., Aug. 19. J. I. EARL. 

(Cutting the numbers out in the tags would 
be much more expensive than putting themon 
with stencil or printing-press. The cutting 
would require a set of dies that would cost hun- 
dreds of dollars.—Enp.] 


$e 
HOW BEES WORK ON STRAWBERRY-BLOS- 
SOMS. 


AUGER-HOLE ENTRANCES NEAR THE CENTER 
OF THE HIVE AN ADVANTAGE. 


By Elias Fox. 








I have been a silent listener to the long con- 
troversy aS to whether or not bees work on 
strawberry-blossoms. I was indeed surprised 
to see the fact disputed, and by men who, per- 
haps, are old enough to be my father, and the 
difference of opinion is truly amusing. While I 
was at home on the farm my father kept a few 
bees, and we invariably raised strawberries; 
and it was aS common to see bees working on 
the blossoms as to see them on the willow, 
dandelion, or any other blossoms in their 
respective seasons. When I left the farm, 13 
years ago,I purchased two colonies of bees; 
and as long asI kept them here it was a com- 
mon thing to see them working on strawberry- 
blossoms. After removing them from the vil- 
lage I did not raise any strawberries until the 
past two seasons. Last year I lost my wife 
about the time they were in bloom; and this 
year the sickness and death of my little boy 
filled my mind and heart with other thoughts, 
so I could not say positively whether they 
worked on them or not; butif they did not, it 
was on account of the atmosphere not being in 
proper condition for the secretion of nectar. 
The fact of bees working on white clover is not 
disputed; yet it is an undisputable fact that we 
often see fields white with it, and not a bee on 
it; while other years they will swarm on it as 
long as it lasts; but as for getting surplus hon- 
ey from it in this locality, it is a rare thing late 
years. If the acreage of strawberries were as 
large as that of white clover, I doubt there 
being any dispute as to whether or not bees 
work on them. 

T have heard it said a great many times that 
bees gather honey from corn-tassel; but I claim 
they do not—at least in this locality. 
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In regard to friend Miller’s Straw, page 584, I 
would say I have an inch hole in or near the 
center of all my hives (front), and find it a 
great advantage, whether the Langstroth or a 
deeper hive, as the bees use it more in propor- 
tion than they do the entrance across the front 
at the bottom, and it seems to give a more per- 
fect circulation, thereby lessening the liability 
of combs melting down in extremely hot weath- 
er, where no shade is used; at least, I used to 
be troubled somewhat until I tried this extra 
entrance, and since then have not had a comb 
melt; and when a swarm issues, this hole is 
crowded to its utmost. I may have something 
to say later on in regard to the 8 and 10 frame 
hive, and also the controversy concerning yel- 
low bees. 

Hillsboro, Wis., Aug. 8 

{I should like to hear from you further on the 
subject indicated in your last sentence. I 
think we may now consider it fully settled that 
bees do work on strawberry-blossoms. And 
here is another that furnishes still further 
proof.—Ep.] 


BEES NECESSARY FOR STAWBERRY-FRUITING; 
INDISPUTABLE PROOF; A HARD RUB 
FOR THE CARNIOLANS; JAPANESE 
BUCKWHEAT. 

As to bees working on strawberry bloom, I 
would say that they do. I covered my straw- 
berry-beds up with straw during the frosty 
nights of last spring, and uncovered them in 
the mornings, and by noon the bees would be 
fairly swarming on them. They worked on it 
equal to white or alsike clover. A few years 
ago I visited un extensive strawberry-grower a 
few miles from here; and after he showed me 
around the place I happened to see half a doz- 
enor more hives of bees, and remarked to him, 
**T see you are a bee-keeper.”” He said, * Yes, I 
keep them to fertilize the strawberry bloom.” 
He said that the only time he had failed to get 
a full crop was one season when it rained so 
much that the bees were not able to work on 
the blossoms except an hour or two at a time, 
and then only-on the outside of the matted 
rows. He did not get any berries at all except 
where the bees worked. He told me he could 
calculate almost to a bushel as to how many 
berries he would get if the weather was fine 
when they were in blossom. 

You will remember that I wrote an article in 
GLEANINGS a little over five years ago as to the 
stinging and honey-gathering qualities of the 
Carniolan bees. The breeder of these queens 
wrote me a long letter, but requested me not to 
answer in GLEANINGS, but to try them another 
year; so I have fooled with them ever since, 
getting more stings than honey. The first 
year I gave them ten frames in the brood- 
chamber; but as the surplus crop was a failure 
I concluded I would reduce them to eight 
frames the second season. They all wintered 


well the first winter; but long before the honey 
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harvest had arrived they had used up all of 
their honey, and had to be fed. They were 
meeker than Moses. I fed them by filling 
Mason cans with honey diluted with water, 
tying cheese-cloth over the tops of them. and 
inverting them over the brood-frames. When 
cans were empty I would remove cans and give 
the bees a quick shake in front of the hives to 
dislodge them; but every last one of them 
would have its sting fast in the cloth instead of 
letting go like decent bees. Well, four of them 
got to swarming, and their swarms swarmed so 
I got half of my swarms Carniolans. I used 
their combs for extracting- purposes, after they 
swarmed, to prevent increase. As to honey, 
the two that did not swarm did as well the 
second season aS my Italians; but, how they 
stung when they were swarming! none of the 
family cared to be out of doors, as they were 
sure to be stung. No one would care to shake 
the bees off their combs, as they were afraid of 
being stung. To stand within ten feet of one 
of the hives in the fall, and look at them, they 
would come at you in a steady stream, which 
meant sure death if you did not make tracks 
immediately. They would drop on to any one 
like so many flies, and sting without any warn- 
ing whatever. Thestinging qualities of my bees 
have been increased over 50 per cent since in- 
troducing them. 

Is it true that bees gather as much honey 
from Japanese buckwheat as they do from the 
gray andsilverhull? I have heard farmers say 
that it hardly amounts to any thing for honey. 
At the south of me there is a large piece of 
common buckwheat, while in other directions 
there is nothing but Japanese. Well, the bees 
seem to prefer to go south—that is, the bulk of 
them. Two vears nothing was sown but Jap- 
anese, and those years I got no honey from 
buckwheat to speak of. GEO. BROADBENT. 

Factoryville, Pa., Aug. 12. 

{Yes, Japanese yields as much honey as any 
other buckwheat, and very much more grain. 
The cases you mention do not prove any thing 
against the Japanese, All buckwheats some 
seasons fail to yield honey, and it is evident 
that difference in soils even on different farms 
not far apart makes.some difference. Even if 
the bees do prefer to go “south” it may mean 
that the character of the ground in that direc- 
tion is more conducive to nectar secretion.—Ep. | 


lo 
CRIMSON CLOVER. 





ITS BEAUTY AND PRACTICAL VALUE. 
By L. Staples. 








Crimson clover is an annual, and should be 
sown in the fall, in August, September, and 
October. It germinates very quickly, and 
grows rapidly through the fall and winter, and 
blossoms about May 1. In this latitude this 
clover can be sown after other crops have been 
removed from the ground, and in this way will 
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b- of inestimable value in holding valuable 
nitrates in the soil that are otherwise washed 
outof the bare ground. It furnishes fall, win- 
ter, and early spring pasture, and enriches and 
stores up plant-food for next crop. A field of 
crimson clover in bloom is strikingly beautiful. 
{ts marvelous beauty surpasses any thing ever 
seen ina field crop. It is good for hay; will 
yield from two to three tons per acre, and from 
six to ten bushels of seed. About eight bushels 
of seed is an average yield. The plant seems 
to flourish and do well in all soils, in a heavy 
clay aS well as a light sand. Crimson clover 
makes a good bee-pasture, and every bee-keep- 
er will sow a field of crimson clover as soon as 
he understands its value as a honey-plant. 
The seed being cheap, I predict that, when 
farmers see what this clover will do for them, 
they will scatter the seed on all vacant ground. 
Ten and twelve quarts of seed are usually sown 
on anacre. The ground should be prepared by 
plowing or cultivating shallow. Pulverize the 
surface, and cover the seed very lightly. 





CRIMSON CLOVER. 


Crimson clover is very hardy. and will suc- 
ceed where the common red clover or wheat 
does. I think that, where failures are made 
with this plant, itis caused mostly by sowing 
imported seed. . Always, if possible, obtain 
American-grown seed that is acclimated to this 
country, and a hay and seed crop is assured. 
No other clover remains green all through the 
winter; no other plant furnishes winter pasture 
like crimson clover. Every farmer and _ bee- 
keeper, and every lady who loves flowers, 
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should sow at least a small bed of crimson 
clover this fall. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 20. - 

[The cut below, from the American Bee Jour- 
nal, gives another view of this truly remarka- 
ble clover. This, compared with our engraving 
in our Sept. Ist issue. p. 658, will give a good 
idea of the plant.—Ep. | 
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BREEDING FOR CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS, 


OF THE PRACTICAL 
THE WAY. 


By Dr. C. C. Miller. 





SOME DIFFICULTIES IN 





I have read with a good deal of interest the 
article by another of the Miller family, on page 
620. He makes the point that we should watch 
for the individual peculiarities of colonies, and 
treat them accordingly. There may be some- 
thing in that; but it isn’t so easy of execution, 
for it may take us the whole of a season, or the 
greater part of it, to get acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of some colonies ; and then, just as 
we get them learned, a change of queens brings 
about a radical change in disposition ; for with 
each change of queen, half the blood is likely to 
be changed by the new queen meeting a drone 
of different disposicion. 

May we not, however, take advantage of our 
acquaintance with individual colonies so far as 
to select for breeding. so as to perpetuate and 
establish the traits that best suit us? Alas! 
again there must be much random work, be- 
cause we have control of only one parent ; and 
yet by persistent selection something may be 
accomplished. Here’s a colony not as active as 
others. Instead of letting it requeen itself at 
swarming, we supply it with a queen from our 
most active colony. This new queen meets a 
drone of stock so lazy that there is no percepti- 
ble improvement. Still, the resulting workers 
will not be so bad as they would have been if 
the mother as well the father had been of bad 
stock. By continual effort at weeding out the 
bad and encouraging the good, even if we nev- 
er pay the slightest attention to the suppressing 
of drones of bad colonies, in time there will be 
a change in the character of the drones them- 
selves. Even if we have no direct control of 
colonies scattered all around us, in time these 
will feel the influence of our efforts, and we 
may feel repaid for years of persistent effort at 
breeding from the best. If we can not give the 
matter full attention, even occasional efforts 
will give proportionate rewards. Keep trying, 
some of the time at least. 

HOW LARGE IS IT DESIRABLE TO HAVE COLO- 
NIES IN SPRING? 

A sentence on p. 628 arrests attention: ** Too 
large a Swarm in early spring is not desirable, 
and never does as well when the harvest comes.” 
Now, I wish Mr. Hand would go a little further 
and tell us what constitutes too large a colony, 
and why a colony of a certain size in spring will 
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not do as well at harvest time as one a little bit 
smaller. If we know what the best size is, it 
will be easy to avoid trouble, for there are usu- 
Ally colonies too small that might be strength- 
ened from the overgrown ones ; and even if all 
were too large, it would be an easy matter to 
destroy the surplus population each spring. 


WILL QUEENS KEEP GOING BACK AND FORTH 
FROM ONE STORY TO ANOTHER ? 

I continue to be misquoted in GLEANINGS, to 
the effect that I found queens would not breed 
properly in two sections of a hive at the same 
time. I do not remember to have ever said any 
thing of the kind. Indeed, I have always said 
that I had no difficulty in that direction, ahd 
that my queens went readily of their own ac- 
cord from one story to another. I think the 
misunderstanding came from my reporting that, 
when I confined a’queen in an upper story to 
oblige her to lay there, she utterly refused to do 
any thing of the kind — quite a different thing 
from the other. 

You may remember that C. A. Hatch said his 
bees would go from the lower to the upper sto- 
ry, but would not go down again, and I could 
not understand why mine should act so differ- 
ently. Afterward I thought it might be that 
his top and bottom bars were such as to form a 
barrier across which the queen would not pass, 
while in my case a space of nearly an inch be- 
tween the twoallowed the bees to fill in a lot of 
comb in which the queen could lay and then 
easily pass to the other story. 

But the question came up whether my queens 
would act in the same way with my new frames 
having top and bottom bars each 1! inches 
wide, having respectively a thickness of % and 
144, thus making, with the 144 inch between them, 
a space of 13¢ inches without any comb, across 
which the queen must pass to get from one sto- 
ry to the other. Despairing of suecess without 
some special means, I studied a good deal upon 
the matter, and finally made connection be- 
tween the two stories by means of two dummies 
of inch stuff. the lower dummy having a 414 
section of comb in its upper part, and the upper 
one having a section in its lower part, one plac- 
ed in the hive directly over the other, no wood 
between the combs in the two sections. and a 14 
space between them. The bees promptly join- 
ed the two sections together, and the queen 
passed back and forth as I expected. 


In order to compare, I tried one colony with- 
out this special help. and by some means the 
queen went in a short time from the upper to 
the lower story. Then, to give the matter a 
pretty full test, I put seven colonies on these 
frames in two stories. The combs were new, 
the colonies not overly strong, and there was no 
likelihood that in any case they would occupy 
more than eight combs. So I put four combs in 
the upper story and four combs in the lower 
story, leaving the queen in the upper story. If 
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I found eggs in the lower story after four or 
more days, then I would know to a certainty 
that the queen had gone below. 

One colony was so weak that the queen could 
occupy only about three frames; and as these 
were all inthe upper story, it was not strange 
she did not go below. Another remained in the 
upper story without going below, and I feel 
pretty sure she would have occupied more 
combs if they had all been in the upper story. 
As to the rest, however, the queens seemed to 
occupy one story as well as the other, altogeth- 
er against my expectation. For instance, Aug. 
22 I found, in No. 36, eggs in both stories; and 
also Aug. 26 I found eggs in both stories. That 
shows clearly that, during the week of Aug. 19 
— 26, the queen must have made at least three 
changes from one story to the other. SoI feel 
pretty sure that, as a rule, the queen will occu- 
py two stories about as well as one, if the room 
in one story is not sufficient. 

The question still remains, ‘‘ Why do Brother 
Hatch’s bees act so differently from mine?” I 
am wondering if it isn’t just possible that his 
queens had so much room in the upper story 
that they did not feel the need of going down. 

Marengo, Ill. 

[Yes, your last sentence probably hits the key 
ee situation. How isit, Bro. Hatch ? 

— 


EUROPEAN MATTERS. 


THE FORTIETH CONVENTION AT LEIPZIG; KING 
ALBERT AND THE BEE-KEEPERS; THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ CONGRESS AT 
PARIS; AN 82-CENT FOUNDATION-PRESS IN 
GERMANY. ° 








By Charles Norman. 


On and after the 10th of August, the fortieth 
convention of the German, Austrian, and Hun- 
garian bee-keepers took place at Leipzig, king- 
dom of Saxony. As that well-known German 
bee-master, Mr. Gravenhorst. usually reports 
to you on these conventions, I restrict myself 
to a few remarks. There were over 1500 par- 
ticipants present—a number unheard of at our 
conventions—and the whole affair was a great 
success. King Albert, of Saxony, who had 
accepted the protectorate over the convention, 
made his appearance for an hour or two, and 
was honored as only monarchs are honored by 
their humble subjects. He was cheered at and 
cheered at; he was, wherever he stepped, sur- 
rounded by the happy bee-keepers, ‘‘like the 
queen-bee by her bees;” he was “ speeched at ”’ 
by several orators. one of whom even spoke of 
“us Saxons to whom our king is the star and 
pride of our life.” I wonder what climax this 
man would have come to had he had to address 
the highest German monarch, the emperor. 

Well, great as the success of the convention 
was, yet one German reporter says that the 
German-Austrian reversible honey-extractors 
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are heavy and clumsy tools, far surpassed by 
those manufactured in England and the United 
States; he also says that we Americans exhibit 
our honey and bee-keepers’ supplies in a much 
better and more systematic way; and, further- 
more, he says that our rules for the distribu- 
tion of prizes and premiums are much more 
detailed, strict, and specified. 

By Mr. Gravenhorst’s Bienenzeitung I see 
that at Paris, France, an international bee- 
keepers’ congress was held in July. The Ger- 
man exhibitors are said to have excelled there; 
and it is quite refreshing, in these times of 
chauvinism (just think of how the anniversary 
of the victory of Sedan was celebrated in Ger- 
many the other day), that the French bee- 
keepers treated the German exhibitors and 
visitors as brethren and friends in the fullest 
meaning of the word. That hatred and so- 
called patriotic rivalry which are sown and 
nourished between the nations by their rulers 
are an artificial, unnatural, inhuman feeling 
which exists in minds of criminal turn only. 


On the European continent, foundation-mills 
are much less used than in this country of ours. 
Very many bee-keepers there make their foun- 
dation themselves on hand foundation-presses 
or forms. Of one of them, Rietsche’s, between 
6000 and 7000 have been sold. By the Leipziger 
Bienenzeitung I see that another one is manu- 
factured now which consists partly of cement, 
and is said to furnish thinner foundation than 
the Rietsche press, and to work faster than 
the latter, as no brushing off, no rubbing-in of 
honey and the like, is needed; its price is also 
much cheaper, being only three and a half 
reichsmarks, or about 82 cents. Should the 
press break by falling down, the manufacturer 
repairs it for a trifle,as the wrought-iron frame, 
the most valuable part of it, can not break. 
To use the press it is previously laid in water 
for at least five to six hours. Before the work 
is commenced, the table has to be wetted thor- 


oughly, and it must be kept wet as long as the 


work is going on. Reason why: The press has 
no rim to collect and gather the wax which is 
forced out by the manipulation. This wax 
flows partly down on the table, and partly 
sticks to the outer part of the press from which, 
when wet, it can be easily detached—which 
operation, though, has to take place only now 
and then, when a thicker crust has formed. 
After the melted wax is poured on the press, 
the latter is closed with the left hand, as the 
weight of the upper plate itself produces the 
necessary pressure. Then the press is immers- 
ed in water for a moment, is opened on the 
table, and the foundation is loosened from it 
in acertain way by applying horizontally the 
blade of a knife. It is advisable that an as- 
sistant take hold of the foundation to cut off 
what may adhere on its outer rim. Before one 
proceeds to make another sheet of foundation, 





the press is again immersed in water; then it is 
opened, and what drops of water may adhere 
are let run off; what water does not flow off, is 
almost momentarily taken up (swallowed) by 
the cement. 

I also notice by the same paper that a Mr. A. 
Enge, of Klein- Helmsdorf, has invented a 
machine to uncap honey-combs with. The 
depth to which the uncapping is done can be 
regulated. It can be done down to the septum. 
The machine has been exhibited and worked 
at the above-mentioned exhibition at Leipzig, 
and has “created quite an astonishment,” and 
was-rewarded with a premium. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Sept. 16. 


a i 
A LETTER FROM BELGIUM. 


MORE ABOUT THAT CONVENTION WITH A MEM- 
BERSHIP OF 2000 BEE-KEEPERS. 


By Prof. J. Verlinden. 








You have been sending me GLEANINGS reg- 
ularly since 1892. It is certainly the apicul- 
tural journal which I read with the greatest 
pleasure. It is full of useful and interesting 
teachings; and the hours I have passed in 
translating it have been very agreeable. It is 
with impatience that I await its arrival at my 

















PROF. VERLINDEN. 


table, and I then run over it eagerly. In order 
to know better your Belgian correspondent 
who will henceforth write more frequently, I 
send with my letter three photographs. One is 
a plain vignette of your humble servant. An- 
other represents me giving a talk on the bee; 
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for, aside from my duties as teacher, the gov- 
ernment has commissioned me to give a score 
of conferences in this province. I can thus 
qualify myself as professor of apiculture; and 
this second picture shows Prof. J. Verlinden 
giving a talk, and explaining the mysteries of 
the hive. The third picture represents my 
family—my wife and daughter, taken foir and 


PROF. VERLINDEN INSTRUCTING HIS CLASS IN BEE KEEPING. 


a half years ago. [The first two being the best 
I herewith reproduce them in half-tone.—ED. ] 
Wasmes (Vom) is a city of 14,000 inhabitants, 
in a mining district. It has two churches, six 
brassworks. one tannery, four coke-ovens, one 
cork-factory, one manufactory of chicory and 
coffee, one brewery, two distilleries, three 
schools for boys and three for girls. On the 
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south there isa woods. The honey flora is not 
rich, hence there are not many bee-keepers. 

Born Nov. 4, 1860, I was appointed teacher in 
school No. 3, in January, 1882. So for thirteen 
years I have kept bees here. I have had 37 
colonies; but to-day I have but1l. I shall in- 
crease the number during the summer. 

My straw hives are placed in a house-apiary 
having a capacity for 12 
hives. It faces the south. 
The frames in the movable- 
frame hives, Dadant-Blatt 
type, are 164¢x1014; the oth- 
er frames are 112% square. 
The hives are placed along 
a hedge, sheltered from the 
prevailing southwest winds, 
and face the east. The plan 
of the apiary was adopted 
two years ago. In front of 
the house-apiary there is a 
small space reserved for the 
cultivation of certain plants 
whose value as honey-pro- 
ducers I desire to ascertain. 
For example, there is borage, 
of which I sowed a packet 
of seed this year. Every year 
I renew the plantation, and 
make record of the going and 
coming of the bees to these 
flowers. That constitutes my 
apicultural sport. Near the 
house you see the poultry. 
ane” I have the black 
bee of this country; but in 
my apiary situated on the 
land of Mr. F. Rainbeau, at 
trand Hornu, two miles from 
here, I keep pure Italians. 
Mr. R. is the Director of 
Mines at «Grand Hornu and 
at .Marles,; France. He’ was 
Chief;Equerry under Napole- 
on III., and he%married-the 
daughter of His- Majesty’s 
private secretary. He is very 
rich, and intimately related 
to the Rothschilds, 

The flora being Srich here, 
the honey-flow is of short 
duration. May and June are 
the two months when honey 
abounds. Extracting is done 
during the first half of July. 
My heaviest yield (1888) was 70 lbs. per hive. 
The average is about 43 lbs. We get but little 
section honey, as it is but little used. Comb 
honey in frames is most used. Extracted honey 
is widely used. 

After my honey is extracted I let it ripen ina 
large can, so that the watery parts may come 
to the top, and thus allow the denser part to 
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ile. Then, in order to make it granulate 
mer, and have the granulation fine and thin, 
eat the honey by means of a churn. 

‘The honey sells for from 28 to 58 ets. per kilo- 

am, or 24 Ibs. 

GLEANINGS for Jan. 15 makes two quotations 
from Progres Apicole. Thanks. In your Jan. 
ist issue, you say that “the Hainaut Bee- 
‘eepers’ Association numbers more than 2000 
members.’’ The province of Hainaut, the most 
populous in Belgium, has about a million of 
inhabitants. Two thousand bee-keepers form 
2 part of the federation; but many are not now 
in full membership. These 2000 members are 
divided into 34 sections, each one of which is 
entitled to three meetings a year. These three 
meetings are paid for from the treasury of the 
association. Besides, the sections can pay for 
additional meetings. Fifteen persons are com- 
missioned to go over the province to give in- 
struction in apicultural matters. The follow- 
ing year we form apicultural schools, like those 
already existing in Germany and in the United 
States. Each meeting teaches part theory and 
part practice at the apiary of one of the mem- 
bers of the association. ‘The professor performs 
the operations. There are no very extensive 
apiaries in Hainaut. The largest, to my knowl- 
edge. does not contain over 50 hives. One per- 
son, half a mile from. here, makes a specialty of 
apiculture. He has 250 or 300 hives in? api- 
aries, all straw hives, one story. He buys much 
honey of strangers, which he manipulates be- 
fore sending it toits destination. The greater 
part of the members average only four hives. 

In a future letter I shall speak of the differ- 
ent kinds of hives, and of the flora of each 
country in particular. I read with much in- 
terest Mr. Norman’s Chat on European Mat- 
ters. I hope he will not forget the Apicultural 
Federation of Hainaut. 

Wasmes, Belgium. 


[We are glad to hear from our Belgian cor- 
respondent, and hope we may hear from him 
further.—Ep. ] 
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THE DARK AS WELL AS BRIGHT SIDE OF 
APICULTURE. 





WOULD BE A PAUPER IF HE DEPENDED ON 
BEES OR BERRIES. 





By L. A. Dosch. 





I have kept bees on a small seale for over 15 
years. Last year we got a little honey; colo- 
nies were strong, and in good condition. White 
clover was burned out last summer by the 
drouth, also this year. The bees succeeded in 
Storing a good portion of the fruit-bloom, and 
made a splendid start; but the drouth set in as 
early as April and May. It was so dry in 
Southern Ohio our corn would not come up. 
We had to replant and replant again to make 
Sure of getting a stand of corn. The Big Mi- 


ami River, which flows in sight of my place is 
so low that children wade it anywhere. All 
small creeks are dried up all summer. Farm- 
ers’ cattle look poor — nothing but the bare 
earth tou be seen in the fields. Cows can 
scarcely be kept in bounds by fences. Bitter 
weeds are dévoured greedily if any are in sight. 
Farmers bave been hauling water from the 
river all summer to plant tobacco, our main 
crop. 

In the Miami Valley my bees never swarmed 
last year nor this summer. Bee-keeping as a 
business is out of the question in Ohio. Let 
the truth be said. “Yes, we have some pleasant 
recollections of some very wet seasons ten 
years or more ago—so wet we could scarcely 
run a binder at-harvest, for fear of sinking it 
out of sight. 1 wish we had some of those wet 
days. We could stand two every week. The 
welis are all going dry. Everywhere you can 
see the well-uiggers at work sinking deeper 
and deeper for water. Never, in the history of 
Miami Valley, was there such long-continued 
dry weather. Hay is $28 a ton; but farmers 
have none for themselves. There was very 
little to make. We are nut Saying this to com- 
plain; but these conditions surround us. 
Strawberries were of short duration; then 
raspberries came next. ‘They came and went, 
but we scarcely realized their presence as it 
was so short. You might tell some people 
there is money in bees; but not the average 
Southern Ohio farmer. Wedo not write these 
facts to scare any one out of the bee-business; 
but 1 have read your Reports Encouraging and 
Discouraging,and feit prompted to write this for 


your readers over this vast land who used to 


live in good old Ohio. There seems to be a dis- 
position on the part of your management of 
GLEANINGS to rather suppress such reports as 
this, and always speak in rather glowing terms 
of whut the bees are doing for you. Now, we 
do not tell the half of what our suffering farm- 
ers have endured fur the last two years; nei- 
ther do we exaggerate in the least. That honey 
crops have been a dismal failure fur a number 
of years is a fact, and we should be obliged to 
go around with Our pants all torn if we de- 
pended on the *‘ blessed bees.” 

We hope you will insert this letter, and not 
suppress a line, or cut out a line here and there, 
as you frequently do, until you cut it down to 
suit your taste, in trade-journal style. 

Miamisburg, O. 


[Friend Dosch, I have not a particle of doubt 
as to the truth of all you say regarding the 
weather; but there is a strain of uncharitable- 
ness in certain parts of your letter that Ido 
object to most serivusly; and that is, that we 
publish only the bright side of apiculture. If 
you will look at our back volumes you will see 
that we have published the dark side as well as 
the bright; but you should remember that bee- 
keepers are very much more apt to give their 
successes than their failures. Your last insin- 
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uation, that we cut and trim certain articles so 
as to pervert the meaning of a writer, is entire- 
ly without foundation. Much irrelevant mat- 
ter that is written is necessarily struck out, 
otherwise GLEANINGS would contain 320 pages 
instead of 32. I would by no means Say that 
the drouth is sent to you as a punishment for 
raising that which produces so mach human 
misery as we all well knuw tobacco does; but 
how you can ask God to send you rain in order 
to raise a curse for your neighbors is oneof those 
problems that are said to be past solution. ‘If 
ye keep my commandments, then I will give 
mers rain in due season, and the land shall yield 

er increase,” is a promise that I believe still 
holds good. 


My good friend D., our stenographer, W. P. 
Root, submitted the above to me in reply to 
your letter. He wrote it immediately after 
reading your criticisms, suggesting it simply as 
a basis for what I might wish tu say; and so, 
with the best of feelings in the world, I wish to 
add alittle. Would a journal be profitable to 
its readers that would pnblish mainly accounts 
of floods, dronths, cyclones, and things of that 
sort? Where w lesson is to be learned, of course 
we can afford to give full particulars. Butin 
the above you really, perhaps without knowing 
it, find fault with the dispensations of the Al- 
mighty. A year ago. when I passed through 
the southern part of the State of Ohio, I was 
delighted with the fertile fields and prosperous 
farming that met my gaze on almost every 
hand. I wonder if some of our readers in your 
locality can not give us something more cheer- 
ful, even though you have experienced every 
thing you mention. While your letter was in 
my hand. our book-keeper called my attention 
to the following: 

My bees are doing finely. Hivesrun as high as 12 
lbs. per day. I have them in the midst of 200 acres 
of alfalfa. R. L. SNODGRASS. 

Gordon, Kan., July 18. 

And the ahove. as you will notice, comes from 
drouth-smitten Kansas—the State that has 


suffered so much that for years it was almost a” 


Yo. I quite agree with what my friend 
. P. saysin regard to the tobacco business. 
If I were engaged in any such industry I cer- 
tainly should not think of asking God to bless 
my daily tasks.—A. I. R.] 

a ae 


NEW MEXICO AS A BEE-COUNTRY. 


SIX MONTHS’ HONEY-FLOW; A FAILURE OF 
HONEY CROP UNKNOWN. 


By T. S. McClure. 


Not since the brief mention made by Mr. 
Root on the occasion of his visit here several 
years ago, has any thing appeared in GLEAN- 
INGS with regard to bee culture in this place; 
yet this quaint old town on the Rio Grande can 
give reports all along this line that can be 
equaled by those from very few localities. 

Here, within a radius of five miles, are two 
thousand colonies of bees, nearly all pure 
Italians, in eight-frame Langstroth hives— 
a rather crowded range, some will think; but 
the average yield per colony is just as high as 
when there were only ten stands of bees in the 
valley. The honey season begins with the 
fruit-bloom, in April; very soon afterward the 
surrounding mesa, mile upon mile, seems fairly 
alive with the busiest of bees, gathering the 
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fragrant nectar from the far-famed mesquite. 
Early in June we should have on each hive a 
full super of the whitest and most delicious 
honey that can be produced in the world. Af- 
ter, perhaps, a slight check, comes the alfalfa 
harvest. This plant blooms four times during 
the year; but the nectar from the later crops 
comes mingled with that of many wild flo 

The tornillo yields as good honey as the mes- 
quite; but much of the product of the late 
bloom, which lasts until October frosts, is of 
poor quality, and of amber hue. 

What do you think of a six-months’ honey 
season? And the best feature of all is, that a 
failure of the honey crop has never been known, 
nor has any disease ever appeared among the 
bees. 

The pioneer bee-keeper of the valley, Mr. 
S. W. Sherfey, says that, in his sixteen years’ 

















THOSE PETS. 


experience, one year only was unfavorable, 
and he then averaged over 50 pounds of 
comb honey to the hive. The veriest novice is 
dissatisfied unless he is able to produce 100 
pounds of comb honey to the colony, besides 
quite a quantity of extracted. 

Bees always winter well out of doors, eating 
comparatively little, and requiring no atten- 
tion. 

A PLEA FOR ADOBE DWELLINGS. 

When Mr. Root visited our town he was 
enthusiastic over our orchards and meadows, 
but gave his readers a very bad impression of 
our mud-built houses. Pardon a brief digres- 
sion, and allow me to put ina plea for our 
adobe dwellings. With walls often several 
feet thick, which can defy alike the most in- 
tense heat of summer or cold of winter, the 
adobe is the house for the climate. Frame and 
brick houses are common, but are very much 
in disfavor. The adobe admits of a finish as 
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fine as marble. The pleasant roomy frame 


hovse with its wide verandas, which Mr. Root 
visited. and described as being the only frame 
house that he saw, was entirely an adobe 
building. 


The numerous readers of GLEANINGS would 
be more than pleased to welcome Mr. Root 
should he ever carry out his expressed inten- 
tion of visiting our valley again, and for a long- 
er time. 

[Our friends sent along a couple of photos, 
one of which we have reproduced in half- tone. 
In answer to a letter asking for the circum- 
stances connected with the swarm on the hat, 
McClure Bros. write:] 

THAT SWARM ON THE HAT. 

The picture of the bees on the hat was secur- 
ed in the following way: A photographer hap- 
pened to be taking some views of our apiary, 
when aswarm camesout. The apiarist shook 
a few of the bees on his hat, and about half of 
the swarm settled there, and a view was taken. 
We have an apiary of about 300 hives. The 
present honey season has been more than uSu- 
ally good, and that is saying a good deal. We 
ship a carload soon. McCuureE Bros. 

Las Cruces, N. M., Sept. 11. [ 


$$$ 
QUEENS SLOW TO WORK IN AN ADDED 
STORY. 


By Dr. C. C. Miller. 





Some of my experiences as to queens working 
in more thar one story seem rather contradic- 
tory. When I have tried to force them to work 
in a story added above or below, they have 
seemed very stubbornly against it. I formerly 
had an impression that a queen in full laying, 
if changed into a different story or apartment, 
would be obliged to lay at least for a short 
time, and that, rather than let the eggs go to 
waste, she would lay them in any kind of cells 
to which she had access, providing they were 
not too deep. 

In some cases I raised the story containing 
the brood-nest, put the queen into an empty 
story below, and put an excluder between. I 
have no exact memoranda of results, but I 
think there was no case in which she continued 
laying right along, and I think there was al- 
ways at least a day or two of sulking. 

Last year I tried to get brood in some half- 
stories by adding them above or below with an 
excluder between. They contained both foun- 
dation and old comb. The result was much 
less satisfactory than any thing ever tried with 
Stories of full depth. I hardly think the depth 
of the stories had any thing to do with it, but 
the season was poorer. Looking at my book, I 
find I put a half-story over No. 57, May 14, A. 
M. May 15.pP.M.,I found no eggs, but found 
some May 16. A.M. I think this was one of the 
most successful cases. 
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At the other extreme was the case of No. 76. 
May 171 put the queen above. By some means 
it was left till June 14, just four weeks later, 
when I found no brood or eggs in the upper 
story. Neither was brood to be found, nor eggs, 
in the lower story. I then put the queen into 
the lower story, and thought all would be well. 
But eight days later I found no eggs. nor did I 
find any later; and July 2 I found the old queen 
on the ground in front of the hive, when I kill- 
ed her and ended the colony. A case of stub- 
bornness with a vengeance, wasn’t it ? 

In the same line of witness is the fact that it 
is an exceedingly rare thing to find a queen 
laying in one of my supers, although there is 
nothing to hinder a queen any more than a 
worker from going up. In this case, however, 
it may be that conditions are not to her liking 
as to thickness of comb, and separators may 
have something to do with it. 

QUEENS GO READILY FROM ONE STORY TO AN- 
OTHER. 

On the other hand, I have had many cases in 
which queens have gone of their own accord 
into an added story above or below: and [ think 
in every such instance they have continued to 
go back and forth, keeping up the brood in 
both stories. Friend “Hatch says his queens 
will go into a second story; but, once there, 
they never go down again. When first read 
that, I wondered just a little whether there 
might not be some chance for mistake some- 
where; but 1 have great confidence.in the man. 
It is possible that his different experience comes 
from different conditions. I wish he would tell 
us what kind of top and bottom bars he has, 
and how much space between them. 

In my case, the top-bars were 1x#g, and the 
bottom-bars %xl4, with a full inch between 
them. The space between was filled with 
comb, so that really it wasn’t so very different 
from a single story with frames of double depth. 


SHALL THE BROOD:-NEST BE ENLARGED HORI- 
ZONTALLY OR VERTICALLY ? 

The question as to whether a queen will go 
back and forth from one story to another be- 
comes one of importance to those who think as 
many as ten frames or more are needed during 
part or the whole of the year. I confess that I 
am at present inclined to enter the camp of 
such believers. Having handled extensively 
both ten-frame and eight-frame hives, the com- 
pactness of the latter, together with ease and 
convenience of handling, is such that Iam loath 
to go back to the ten-frame hive. 

If as good results can be obtained, or even if 
nearly as good results can be obtained by using 
two stories a part or the whole of the year, 
avoiding thereby the lifting of the heavier 
hives, then I want to hold on to the eight- 
framers. This will hold especially true with 
such as now have eight-frame hives exclusive- 
ly, for a change to a larger size would mean a 
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heavy expense; whereas the trial of two stories 
of a size already in use would cost comparative- 
ly nothing. 

With my present light, if queens will be in- 
duced readily to occupy two stories, here’s 
something like what seems desirable, only with 
two seasons of utter failure I know practically 
little more about it than I did two years ago: 
At the beginning of spring. give a story of 
combs below with some honey, so that there 
will be abundance of stores, and so that the 
queen can occupy as many frames as she likes 
of the sixteen. At the beginning of the honey- 
harvest, whether. the whole sixteen frames 
shall be left, or whether the number be reduced 
to 12,10, or to a single story, is a question on 
which I desire more light. In any case, at the 
close of the white-honey harvest two stories 
will be putor keptin use, remaining till per- 
haps October, when one story will be taken 
away till spring. If the hives were to remain 
on the summer stands there would be no need 
to take away one of the stories at any time 
of the year. unless thought advisable to do so 
during the harvest. 

Iam very much afraid, however, that, with 
such frames as I should like, and with the de- 
sirable absence of burr and brace combs, the 
queen would not readily go from one Story to 
another.. Possibly that might be remedied by 
some sort of ladder of comb from the first to the 
second story, so the queen could go from one to 
the other without setting her dainty feet down 
upon wood. 

I shall read this article with munch interest 
when I see it in print, but I shall skip aJl but 
the footnote. I shall also look with interest 
for the kindly criticisms of others, for I very 
well know that I’m talking on a subject about 
which I know very little, but desire light very 
much. 

Marengo, III. 








— ANSWERS TO 


Zi SEASOMABLE QUESTI 


BY G.M.DoouttTLe.Boroo 











FEW UNFINISHED SECTIONS IN THE FALL. 
HOW NOT TO HAVE THEM; BEES CLUSTER- 
ING OUT; WHEN IT IS AND IS NOT A GOOD 
SYMPTOM. 

Question.—Nearly every fall I have half or 
more of my sections in the unfinished or uncap- 
ped state; and especially is this the case the 
present fall, when nearly two-thirds of them 
are unsalable on account of not being capped 
over. Will you please tell us in GLEANINGS 


how this may be obviated ? 

Answer.—How to manage our bees so as to 
secure the greatest yield of comb honey is a 
question of great importance to all those who 
are engaged in producing such honey for mar- 
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ket; hence we often have articles on this topic 
giving us instructions regarding it. But comb 
honey is of little value unless properly finished 
or capped over; so that the thing which our 
questioner puts before us of ‘‘ how to manage 
our bees so as to have few uncapped sections 
in the fall” is a question of nearly as much 
importance to us as the one spoken of above, 
which has occupied the thoughts and writings 
of very many. For years I was troubled by 
having from one-fourth to one-half of the 
combs in the sections not fully sealed at the 
close of the honey-harvest, which were salable 
only at a reduced price,if at all; but of late I 
have but few of such, even in a poor season. 
After experimenting for a year or two regard- 
ing the matter, I became convinced that the 
cause of the trouble was.in giving the bees too 
many sections; and especially conducive to 
this was the plan of tiering up sections late in 
the season. How often have I, years ago, 
spoiled a promise of an abundant yield of comb 
honey by tiering up four or five days before 
the honey-harvest closed! To tier up sections 
profitably requires considerable tact; and es- 
pecially do we want a thorough knowledge of 
the honey resources of the field we occupy. I 
often think that there is too much injudicious 
tulk in some of our papers in regard to not al- 
lowing the bees under any circumstances to 
cluster on the outside of the hive, the idea 
being generally conveyed that, when bees thus 
cluster out, they need more room. Now, it 
depends upon when this clustering-out occurs, 
whether more room is needed or not; and hence 
I say “‘injudicious talk.” If the clustering- 
out occurs at the commencement, or in the 
height of the honey harvest, then more room 
should be given; while, if at the latter part of 
the harvest, or in a time of honey-dearth, no 
more room is needed; for more room at this 
time results in the one case in many unfinished 
sections, and in the other an absolute waste of 
time used in enlarging the hive. To illustrate: 
During some seasons we have but a few days 
of honey secretion, and that often after the 
flowers which produce the yield are rather past 
their prime. At such times we often do not 
have on the hive one-half of the capacity 
which we would use in a good season, and for 
this reason the bees begin to be crowded out. 
Hoping that the weather may be good during 
the rest of the time that the flowers are in 
bloom we give double the room to our colonies, 
only to have it turn bad weather again, thus 
giving us only partly filled sectionsin the fall; 
while, had we left them as they were, all would 
have been finished. Well do I remember one 
such season when, in time of basswood bloom, 
we had bad weather up to the n.iddle of the 
bloom. At this time I had on each hive a sur- 
plus capacity of about twenty pounds, when 
all at nce the yield of honey became abundant, 
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the bees began to be crowded out. Hop- 
that the weather might be good for some 
eo, [spread the sections on a few hives by 
» cing some empty ones between those nearly 
fu.!. giving at most only about 40 pound8 ca- 
ity, while, when all is favorable, I use 60. 
‘The result was, that the bees immediately 
took possession of the empty sections, while 
the weather turned unfavorable again; and 
when the season was over I got no more than 
five to ten pounds of capped honey from these 
hives, while those not touched gave twenty 
pounds of nice capped honey. In this case the 
bad weather was the cause, for the spreading 
was not carried far enough to be unreasonable; 
but in former years I have been the cause of 
the trouble by spreading or tiering up but a 
few days before the honey-harvest closed. 


Again, after the basswood bloom had fallen 
there came on avery hot spell when nota bit 
of honey was to be obtained; and the result 
was, that the fronts of the hives were black 
with bees. According to the advice above 
alluded to, I should have given more room; 
and if the bees then persisted in clustering out 
I should smoke each colony until they all went 
in and stayed there. Any one can see at a 
glance that this would be just a waste of time, 
as the bees were doing just as well for me by 
clustering on the outside of the hive as any- 
where. But. to return: 

My plan of operation to secure all capped 
sections at the close of the honey-harvest is as 
follows: When the bees show, by building bits 
of comb here and there about the hive, that 
they are securing honey from the fields, I put 
on sections to the amount of about 20 pounds, 
and leave them thus till the bees are well at 
work in them, when I add about 10 pounds 
more room by placing it at the sides of those 
first given them. When thisroomisfvu _ y oc- 
cupied, I give more room at the sides to about 
the same amount given before: and were I 
using the tiering-up plan, I should have my 
surplus-arrangements so arranged that, at this 
time, I could raise up about one-half of the 
sections already on, putting empty sections 
underneath them. instead of raising up the 
whole 30 pounds, thus giving them more room, 
alittle ata time, as the bees have need. By 
the time the bees fully occupy the room last 
given at the sides, the first 20 pounds given 
them is ready to come off; and when this is 
taken off, the partly filled sections on either 
side are drawn together over the center of the 
brood-nest, and empty sections given at the 
sides again to the amount which I think they 
will need. Thus I keep taking off and putting 
on sections, taking the full ones from the mid- 
dle, and putting the empty sections at the 
sides until the season begins to draw toward 
its close, when, as fast as full ones are taken 
from the center, the others are drawn up till 
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the space is contracted to the original 20- pound 
capacity, or even less if I think it necessary. 
In this way the bees are given all the space 
they really need, while the chance for many 
uncapped sections in the fall is quite small. 
By a little study the tiering-up plan can be 
made toconform to the above, and worked on 
the same principle. I think that any plan 
which requires the tiering-up of from 30 to 40 
pounds capacity, or the spreading-out of the 
same number of pounds at one time, is faulty, 
and a wrong policy to adopt, while the giving 
of a medium amount of surplus room as needed 
seems to me to be a wise course to pursue. 

















HOW AND WHERE TO KEEP COMB AND EX- 
TRACTED HONEY. 

Ed. Gleanings:—Can you inform us, or some 
of your readers through the columns of GLEAN- 
INGS, the temperature that extracted honey can 
be raised to with safety soit will not regranu- 
late again? also the proper temperature for 
keeping comb honey. 

We notice that the sale and consumption of 
honey in comb is greatly reduced by honey be- 
ing held in fluctuating and cold temperature; 
whereas, if kept in an even high temperature it 
would not chill nor granulate, and become pre- 
mature old honey to all appearances. 

We have spacious rooms that we use for cold 
storage of butter and eggs in the summer, and 
are now emptying them and contemplate heat- 
ing those rooms to the proper temperature for 
comb honey. These rooms are so protected 
that they can hold any temperature, so they 
will not vary five degrees in six months. 

We believe that will be a great benefit to the 
honey placed in our hands for sale, especially 
for such as comes to us before cold weather. 
We think one reason why honey sells best, and 
gives best satisfaction in the early part of the 
season, is because, in the later part of the sea- 
son, it has been exposed to extreme changes in 
temperature. and it stiffens or granulates in 
the comb, and the consumer, buying such once, 
doesn’t want it again. We do not know ofa 
honey-dealer who keeps honey in a warm room, 
but generally in an open store, where the doors 
are not closed in many places in the coldest 
winter weather. We know of two hundred 
cases of honey that was carried over winter in 
that way, and is now unsalable except for bee- 
food. The holders say it came to them Decem- 
ber last, and was granulated then, and would 
not sell. Ishould like to hear opinions on the 
practicability of furnishing an even high 
temperature for honey; and I think that, if 
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grocers and holders of honey come to realize 
that cold temperature injures honey, many of 
them will not keep their stock of honey in the 
coldest part of a store, and, in many cases, in 
their ice- boxes, under the false idea that honey 
must be kept cool. H. R. Wrieut. 

Albany, N. Y., Sept. 21. 

|Good extracted honey, if brought to a tem- 
perature of not over 180° Fahrenheit, bottled 
and sealed while hot, will usually, if kept ina 
uniformly warm temperature, keep liquid for a 

ear or more. Indeed, we had some fine clover 

oney, treated in this way. keep liquid for two 
years. But there isa great difference in honey. 
Some wiil candy much quicker than others. 
The riper—that is. thicker—the honey is, the 
longer it will keep liquid. 

Cold atmosphere is quite favorable to candy- 
ing of both extracted and comb. 

The temperature of the storage-room should 
be about that of a living-room—70°. Higher 
would do no harm, butis inconvenient and ex- 
pensive. 

Cellars and cold rooms, especially when sub- 
ject to freezing, are poor places for honey. 

In melting candied extracted honey, the tem- 
perature should not go above 180°, otherwise 
the fine flavor will in a large measure be de- 
stroyed. The usual way is, to place the vessel 
of candied honey in another larger receptacle 
containing hot water.—Ep. ] 


THAT HIVE DISCUSSION — WHY IT SHOULD BE 
CONTINUED. 

Last number of GLEANINGS is at hand, with 
intimation that the discussion concerning big 
and small hives ought to cease, because it is a 
matter of locality. I have also received a pri- 
vate letter from a prominent bee-keeper ex- 
pressing the same opinion. Now, right here I 
want to enter the very biggest kind of a protest 
—that, precisely because it is a matter of local- 
ity, it ought be fully discussed. We ought to 
ascertain in what localities and-for what kind 
of honey-flows large-sized brood-nests give the 
best results, and where and under what circum- 
stances small brood-nests are best. Methods of 
managements are to be taken into considera- 
tion, as the management in any given case 
must vary with the kind of hive employed. 

ADRIAN GETAZ. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Sept. 20, 1895. 

[As we have received a good many letters of 
similar import, and only one protest against the 
hive discussion, we will hold our columns open 
for a while longer. The question, I think, is 
indeed an important one, and personally I 
should be very sorry to have it stopped now — 
just on the eve of getting, as I think. a few 
more pointers and a better understanding of 
what locality has to do with it.—Ep.] 


THAT HIVE DISCUSSION. 

Keep up the discussion about the size of hives. 

I have tried from one up to twenty frames, and 

prefer ten to either more or less. I may tell 

you the reason why, later, if you care to know. 
West Lodi, O., Sept. 5. Jas. BOLIN. 


[Yes, by all means let us know.—Ep.] 
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THAT NICE HONEY OF YORK’S; IS IT FROM THE 
ROSE OF SHARON? 

In reading GLEANINGS for Aug. 15, page 637, 
I see that you have had a visit from Mr. York; 
and the description of his honey exactly an- 
swers mine; and asI had been trying my best 
to find out its source, I thought I would write 
you to say that the only possible source seemed 
to be the ‘‘rose of Sharon.” My apiary (three 
hives) in our place is in a well-built-up town; 
but as the rose of Sharon is a pretty flower, 
nearly every yard has one or two trees of it. 

If the tree named grows in near Chicago, Mr. 
York will undoubtedly find it the source of his 
honey. Perhaps I should mention that there 
are two kinds of. the flower—the single and 
double; and while I could never find a single 
honey-bee on the single-tlowered bushes, they 
fairly swarmed on the double, both red and 
white. The honey I have looks almost black in 
the comb; but when held up to the light it 
looks quite light. 

Have taken 50 lbs. of comb honey from my 
hives this year, 2 colonies spring count, the 
most of it being this rose of Sharon, and the 
rest about 15 lbs., being basswood. Fall flowers 
are in full bloom, giving plenty for winter, and 
perhaps a little surplus. E. LoizEaAvux. 

Plainfield, N. J., Sept. 10. 


{1 don’t know whether Mr. York has the rose 
of Sharon in the vicinity of his bees or not. The 
only way to prove whether the honeys are one 
and the same is to exchange samples.—ED.] 


SQUARE IRON TANKS OF LARGE CAPACITY FOR 
HONEY-STORAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 

A few months ago I read some articles in 
GLEANINGS about the fitness or otherwise of 
galvanized-iron tanks for storing honey, such 
tanks being principally used in California by 
large honey-producers; but I haven’t seen any- 
body recommending the tanks I use. The 
tanks I have for honey-storing are square iron 
tanks, made of stout iron plates, the seams 
closely riveted, very strong, and painted red 
outside. These tanks are used on board ships 
for holding water, and are also sent out to Aus- 
tralia filled with groceries, but principally with 
malt for the breweries. They hold 200 to 400 
imperial gallons, equal to 3000 and 6000 pounds 
of honey. 

I have at present eleven of those tanks in use 
—six of 6000 capacity, and five of 3000; three of 
them for over eight years in use, and they give 
every satisfaction. Some have had honey in 
them for 3 or 4 years. Before using I clean them 
well, and wax inside. FL. PETERSEN. 

Wattle Flat, N.S. W., Australia, July 25. 


[If I understand you, these tanks are of plain 
iron—i. e., ungalvanized. Such tanks. especial- 
ly if waxed inside, would no doubt give good 
service; but they would be rather expensive. 
Plain iron, if painted on the outside, would be 
just as good, and perhaps better, than tne zinc- 
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i metal. _——, when in actual contact 
ron. is an excellent rust preventive, and 
vossible such tanks as you describe, and 
— with wax inside, would do very 
-ED. 


STAMPED NUMBER-TAGS FOR HIVES. 

‘to those who want a hive-number, and are 
not afraid to pay for a good article, I will say 
any stamp-works can furnish you brass checks, 
1's 102 in. in diameter, -4; thick, with number 
stamped on, and a hole to put a screw through. 
These will last 100 years, and then be good for 
100 years more. Drive a brad in the front of 
the hive to hang them on. I use them. Cost 
is nominal. F. H. RICHARDSON. 

LaClede, Mo., Sept. 3. 





























W. J. C., Okla.—Bees will work on a ripe wa- 
termelon that has been broken. During a scar- 
city of honey they are quite apt to take any 
broken fruit while the juice isrunning. They 
would not gather enough in any case from a 
watermelon to do any perceptible harm to the 
winter stores. 


H. M. S.,O0.—Years ago, aS you may have no- 
ticed in the A BC book, we lost quite heavily, 
owing to the fact that the honey made from ci- 
der killed the bees during the winter. A safer 
way would be for you to extract all the cider 
honey, and feed sugar syrup. The cider mix- 
ture may be given them next spring, when it 
will do no barm. 


J. B., Va.—If you have difficulty in finding 
your queens, use queen entrance-guardsg, illus- 
trated and described on page 11 of our catalog. 
Attach one in front of the hive, and shake all 
the bees down at the entrance. As the bees 
pass in, watch for the queen. She will be bar- 
red out by the zinc, and can be easily caught. 
This plan is often used in finding black queens; 
and if you have defective eyesight it is one that 
you could probably use to good advantage. 


W. W., S. C.—We usually advise bee-keepers 
to stay where they are. Bees do pretty well in 
almost any locality of the United States. Cal- 
ifornia (at least the southern part of it) stands 
at the head; then comes Colorado, Arizona, 
Florida, New York, and Pennsylvania. But 
certain portions of the States named are barren 
of honey. If you have any particular locality 
in view you had better write to some person at 
the postoffice, and learn whether bees are kept; 
and, if so, whether they pay. 

G, R., Ky.—It all depends upon the season of 
the year as to how soon the black bees will dis- 
appear aiter the introduction of an Italian 
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queen. Forty-five days might be long enough 
during the busy part of the summer; but I 
should expect to find a few back fellows in the 
hive all summer. If the queen be introduced 
in the fall, you will likely find black bees in the 
hive all through the following spring. As to 
how to Italianize, we would refer you to first 
column of page 32 of our catalog, third para- 
graph; or, better, the A BC of Bee Culture. 








HANS MOURNS THE LOSS OF HIS BEES. 





I haf much truble mit mine bees, 
Dey haf dis vinter most all freeze; 
Dey gets all ofer frose, 
From der het down to der toes; 
Und I say, ‘** Hans, 
You know yust how der muney goes, 
Ven you py some more bees.”’ 
Oh my! I veel so very sad; 
Dis vinter use mine bees so bad. 
T denk I take der rest 
To pet mit me 
Und cuver dem yup mit der close 
To keeps dem from geding any more frose. 
Mine vife Beky says she yust knows 
Der bees no like to be shut up mit der close. 


IT denk, ‘‘ Hans, you nose not 
Vot you bees apout, 
Or you deach does bees 
Rite away to eat some krout,”’ 
Den, oh my! you shmell dot hunyes 
Yust forty miles away. 
I yust vait und see ’ 
Vat mine vife Beky haf tosay. 


Mine wife Beky say I make someding out. 
Ve yust swheep dot room and clean it oud, 
Und bring in does bees, 
Und dot barrel of krout, 
Und does bees makes honeys 
All de vinter oud. 
Dot vife Beky she bees so shmart 
I yust lofe her mit all mine hart. 


Ven we bring does bees in, 
Von dakes mine vife on der chin. 
I say, ‘* You look a liddle out,” 
Ven von sthicks her on der shnout. 
She runs to dot barrel of krout— 
Dot dakes der pain already oud; 
I haf no dout does liddle bees 
Yust would like some limberger cheese. 


I see all does big bee mons 
Gifes problems to make oud; 
Und I yust gife dot problem 
Apout der bees und krout. 
Dey can yusttole me 
If dot hunyes don't bee so very fine 
I denk I ot to no dot, 
Ven I eats him all der time. 


I denk if does bee mons 
Solf dot problem oud 
Apout mine bees und krout, 
Dey will hafe to oe der prain, 
Und shweep the cobwebs oud; 
But I bees so happy, 
Und ven I dakes der hunyes oud 
I can yust shmell 
It bees flavored up mit krout. 


I feed mine bees limberger cheese und krout, 

I denk I peets all der bee mons 
Geding der hunyes oud. 

Der bees none flafered so nice as mine, 
I denk it bees so very fine. 

Ah, Hans, old poy, you bees shmart; 
Of does bee mons you gets der sthart; 

I yust lofes dot hunyes mit all my hart. 
Vots der madder mit dot Rambler ? 

He says such funy dings, 
He no likes the vimens— 

Dey bees angles 
Mit der liddle vings; 

I denk if he bees a noin, 
Der liddle wings dey bees a groin’. 


Hans VONDERBLINKEN. 



























WE are uniting, and shall begin to feed this 
week. 


So many have asked to have the hive discus- 
sion continued, and as only one votes aguinst 
it, we decide that it is the wish of our readers 
to compare notes along this line a little further. 


THE usual article from Rambler, owing to a 
misconnection, will have to be omitted from 
this number. His ‘ Echoes.’’ however, is a 
good substitute. The series will be resumed in 
our next. 


I HOPE that committee appointed by the last 
convention in Toronto, to formulate a plan or 
a basis of consolidation of the North American 
and the Bee-keepers’ Union, will be ready to 
report soon. Let’s see; this report was to be 
forthcoming within a month; and that time 
will be up now in a few days. 


GLEANINGS from now on till Jan., 1897, to 
new subscribers. for the price of one subscrip- 
tion—$1.00; or four-months’ trial subscription 
for 25c. A large number of extra: copies are 
printed for this number; and if you happen to 
be one of the new acquaintances, we hope such 
acquaintance may be continued. 





TuartT half the California honey is adulterat- 
ed (see article by C. W. Dayton, in this issue), 
is a condition of affairs that I can not believe 
is true; andif not true, I'd like to see it dis- 
proven at once before it finds wings and flies 
like wild-fire all over the country. The bee- 
keeping interests have sutfered already fearful 
damage by false reports. Now, ye Californians, 
let’s have the truth; and if you can not give us 
facts, give us honest expressions. 


A BEE-KEEPER 80 well and favorably known 
through th? frame bearing his name, Julius 
Hoffman, of Canajoharie, N. Y.,and whom I 
visited on my first bicycle-tour, has recently 
lost a little five-year-old girl, ‘‘ the pet and sun- 
shine of the home.” The home seemed dreary 
and sad after this loss; but the cup of sorrow 
was not full yet; for,on the 2d of September, 
the eldest son was taken away. GLEANINGS 
extends its sympathies. 


WE receive about this time of the year a 
good many specimens of honey- plants for iden- 
tification. Some of them we can name, but 


many of them we can not, owing to the fact 
that the plants are dried and often badly 
mutilated. We formerly, at some expense, em- 
ployed a botanist to name all such specimens, 
through these columns; but beyond the satis- 
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faction to the one furnishing the specimen in 
knowing the name, there was but little interest 
in it, and the Botanical Department was dis- 
continued. If you forward specimens to your 
State Botanist at the capital, or wherever the 
agricultural college is, he will give you the 
name and other information regarding ‘the 
plant, free of cost. If you have no such bota- 
nist, write to us and we will do the best we can; 
but be sure to send fresh specimens in as full 
bloom as possible, and see that they are proper- 
ly packed so as not to receive damage in the 
mails. 


NEW METHODS VS. OLD. 

Tue editor of the Progressive Bee-keeper, in 
commenting on the fact that we had gone back 
to the old-fashioned method of raising queens, 
has this to say: 

I too find it more pleasant and profitable to rear 
queens (in fact, do a great many things) the way I 
first learned how. I never form nuclei until after 
the queen-cells have been built in full colonies, and I 
proceed as follows: I select strong colonies, and 
take the queen and all the brood from them. In 
place of these I give them a frame containing eggs 
from my breeding-queen, in which they will build 
queen-cells. When the cells are capped over, I 
transplant them to eight—all but the two outside 
frames—and leave all alone for a day or so, when 
the bees will have them all glued fast to the combs. 
Should there be more than eight cells, I destroy the 
poorest ones. Should there not be eight cells, I use 
them in the manner stated above as far as they will 
go. When allisready I divide up this colony into 
as many nuclei asI have frames with cells attached, 
and add to each nucleus a frame of brood from some 
other part of the apiary. This method may not be 
scientific, and it may be a slow and expensive way 
to get queens; but I am sure I get good queens this 
way, and with me the above is the ‘‘ good old way.” 
FEEDING SUGAR AND COLD WATER; IS PERCO- 

LATION NECESSARY ? 

NEIGHBOR VERNON Burt fed his bees this 
year with sugar and cold water of equal pro- 
portions, without resorting to percolation. Of 
course, the sugar did not all dissolve before the 
first feed was taken; but more water was added 
at the next round, until it was all.taken up. It 
is possible that this plan will answer very well 
providing the bees are fed early, or not later 
than October 15. for this locality. 

Mr. F. A. Salisbury, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
for years fed his bees with a food prepared by 
mixing equal parts of sugar and water in an 
ordinary extractor, the reel of which is revolved 
until the sugar is incorporated into the water. 
We have tried this, but could not succeed in 
making a clear syrup — much of the sugar 
would still remain undissolved, and we accord- 
ingly used the percolator plan last fall. Iam 
now beginning to feel, however, that a perfect 
union of the water and sugar, so that a clear 
limpid syrup is the result, may not be essential; 
that a mixture of sugar and water, even though 
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ih. former is not all dissolved when fed early 
env igh for the bees to ripen it, may answer 
jus: us well. If this is true, it is not necessary 
to .0 to the expense and bother of using arti- 
icia! heat and more or less elaborate melting- 
tans. 

ast year we proved,to my satisfaction at 
least, that syrup made by the percolating 
process was just aS good as that made by the 
use of artificial heat, and far mure convenient 
to make and feed. 

Asa caution, I want to say again that, for 
late feeding, or when the nights are cold enough 
to make the clusters contract up, it probably 
will not be safe to feed this half-and-half cold 
mixture; old-fashioned thick syrup—two-thirds 
sugar and one-third water, thoroughly mixed 
in a melting-tank over fre, should be given. 

It occurs to me that, having mentioned the 
percolator feeders, I ought to describe briefly 
the one we used last fall, for the benefit of new 
subscribers. Into a one or two gallon crock 
put by measure an equal quantity of sugar and 
water; be sure the crock is level full. Over 
said crock lay three or four thicknesses of 
cheese-cloth, and on top of this alarge dinner 
or pie plate. Invert the whole, set it in the 
upper story of a hive, and it is ready for busi- 
ness. Sap-pails, without bails, and cleated 
boards in lieu of plates, may be used, and, on a 
smaller scale, a saucer and common tumbler. 

Later.—Since writing the foregoing I have 
had a talk with our apiarist. He doesn’t fee] 
so hopeful that the mixing of sugar and cold 
water, without running it through a percolator, 
will do. At all events, the sugar-and-water 
mixture doesn’t seem to be accepted very 
readily from the Miller feeder. The trouble is, 
the sugar settles to the bottom, and the thin 
watery portion rises to the top, where the bees 
are, and is so thin, indeed, that they do not 
take toit. In the case of the crocks and plate, 
above mentioned, the bees work at the bottom 
near the sugar, or where the syrup is the 
thickest. 

OUR LATEST PERCOLATOR FEEDER. 

We are now using, with great satisfaction, 
cleated boards with a three-inch auger-hole in 
the center, in place of the plates. The crocks 
are filled half and half, as previously explain- 
ed; the flannel or cheese-cloth is then laid over, 
after which the cleated board with the orifice 
in the center. The whole is reversed, and the 
percolated syrup is taken by the bees at the 
opening in the center of the board now under 
the crock. We prefer this arrangement because 
the bees take the feed faster. 

If you wish to know how to make a large 
percolutor—one that will give you a half-barrel 
of syrup in a few hours—see GLEANINGS for 
October 15, last year, page 804. If you do not 
have the copy, we can send you one for 5 cents. 
Of course, these large’percolators are used only 
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for making syrup indoors, the syrup being fed 
in the regular way in ordinary feeders. 


DEATH OF DR. C. V. RILEY. 


TuHaT distinguished scientist, Prof. C. V. 
Riley, who, till recently, held the position of 
United States Entumolugist, which he resigned 
but a short time ago, died on the 14th of last 
month as the result of a fractured skull from a 
bicycle fall. Inu his special department of 
science (entomology) he seemed to be without 
a peer. In his official capacity he rendered 
important aid to the farmer, and especially to 
the fruit-grower, by discovering ways and 
means for the destruction of insect-pests. From 
the last Scientific American I take the follow- 
ing: 

In the past few years, two of his studies have pro- 
duced epoch-making results. One is his famous 
emulsion of kerosene oil, milk or soap solution be- 
ing the emulsifying agent. Having found that this 
was an infallible insecticide, he had to devise means 
for applying it, and inveuted the “cyclone,” ‘eddy 
chamber,” or *‘ Riley system” of nozzle for spray- 
ing it upon trees. Another of his achievements was 
the introduction of the Australian ladybird, Vedalia 
Cardinalis, into California, to destroy the white 
scale, which was then ruining the orange-groves. 
The result was simply magical. Since then the in- 
sect hus been introduced elsewhere. It is interest- 
ing to note that other attempts of the same sort that 
have been mude in California, against other insects, 
either against his advice or without his endorse- 
ment, have not had the same success. His discov- 
erieS in relation to the phylloxera alone were 
enough to give him international renown, and his 
recommendations have been followed by grape- 
growers in all parts of the world. He was a most 
voluminous writer; a bibliography of his writings, 
published by tue Department of Agriculture, five 
years ago, showing over 18,000 titles. 


Prof. Riley honored by his presence the 
North American convention which was held 
during the winter of 1892, ‘93, at Washington, 
D.C. At that time he read a paper which was 
listened to with marked attention and interest. 
In this he pointed out what the government 
had done and proposed to do for the bee-keep- 
ing interests of our country. Both he and 
Prof. Wiley, then Chief Chemist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, created a pleasant and 
lasting impression on the bee-keepers who 
were fortunate enough to be in attendance 
upon that convention. 


GOD'S LATEST GIFT TO A. I. ROOT AND WIFE. 

On the anniversary of their 34th wedding- 
day, at half-past nine on Sunday evening, Sept. 
29, 1895, was born to their eldest daughter, Mrs. 
Maude Root Calvert, a little girl, giving them a 
granddaughter in addition to the grandsons, 
Howard and Leland. May God give grace and 
wisdom to both parents and grandparents to 
bring up the precious charge in wisdom’s ways! 
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ON THE WHEEL, AMONG THE POTATO-GROWERS. 


September 14 I opened my eyes in a pleasant 
little room in the home of my cousin, D. E. 
Fenn, of Tallmadge, O. The first thing was to 
get my drink of hot water. Then my cousin 
and I took a seat in his easy buggy (for he is 
somewhat of an invalid too), and we rode 
around his potato-field. Perhaps the soil in 
the vicinity of Tallmadge. Summit Co., O., is 
the ideal potato ground—a loam partly of clay, 
with just enough sand and gravel to make it 
just right after it has been supplied with 
humus and the requisite fertility. The field in 
question was, in the spring, a heavy growth of 
clover; but, clover seed being scarce, the seed 
sown was from some distant point; and all at 
once cousin Fenn became aware that a weed he 
knew by reputation years ago, but had not 
seen for some time, was coming up thick all 
through his clover, and just getting ready 
to blossom. The only way torid the farm of it 
entirely was to turn it all deep under ground— 
clover, weeds. and all. Even the clover was 
just coming into bloom. His sturdy German 
hired man did the job complete, plowing deep, 
and then working the ground up till it was fine 
and mellow. I think it was late in June when 
the potatoes were planted—Monroe Seedlings 
and four barrels of the new Craig Seedling, the 
latter furnished by your humble servant. The 
potatoes were well cared for, and they were a 
sight to behold, especially when contrasted 
with the field of a neighbor over the fence who 
“farmed it” in the good old-fashioned way. 
And, by the way, there would not have been 
any bugs of any account on that field of about 
20 acres had not this same neighbor kept snp- 
plying a reinforcement from his own field. The 
hired man had picked them off on the side of 
the potato-patch as fast as they got over and 
through the fence. While cousin Fenn’s Craig 
Seedlings are making a good show, they do not 
compare with the two acres at the Home of the 
Honey-bees. We got back justin time for my 
beefsteak. You see,I manage to find it when 
mealtime comes around, no matter where I am. 


After breakfast the wheel and I lighted out 
for cousin Wilbur’s,a son of D. E. Fenn. He 
was milking the cows, so I talked with the 
children till he had finished. By the way, be- 
fore I reached the house I climbed over the 
fence so as to walk through—no. I did not walk 
through, because it would have been too much 
work; but I rode my whee! alongside of the 
handsomest-looking field of potatoes I think I 
ever saw in my life. Now, hold on a Dit. 
There was not a longer and stronger growth than 
on my own Craig Seedlings at home—no. not as 
much; but the foliage was all young, thrifty, 
and of that light, tender, dazzling.green that 
reminds one of springtime. You will remember 
I told you that,on the 4th of July,I saw a 
hundred bushels of Monroe Seedlings piled up 
in his cellar, almost as hard and firm as they 
were when dug. Well, on the 5th of Julv he 
planted several acres of these potatoes. They 
came right up; and, as if realizing that time 
was precious, they just put in their best licks. 
The flea-beetles had gone, and there was not 
any neighbor near by who had potatoes the old- 
fashioned way, so there were not any Colorado 
bugs to bother them. Every leaf was clean 
and perfect—no perforations, no mutilation by 
insects of any sort. But the vines were knee- 
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high, and just about covered the ground; in 
fact, he had decided not to cultivate them any 
more, as the horses did so much damage tramp- 
ing the vines. 

** Cousin Wilbur, have you ever planted pota- 
toes by the acre as late as this before?” 

* Only once. Then I planted them the 6th 
of July instead of the 5th;* and I got them into 
the cellar all right, without injury from frost, 
other than that the tops were killed before they 
had done growing; but the potatoes kept over 
winter all the better, and kept through until 
July again all the better.” 

He did not plant all of that 100 bushels, for 
good eating potatoes were scarce and high dur- 
ing the fore part of July, and he sold them for 
table use rather than plant them. His Craigs 
were planted much earlier, because they need a 
long season in which to reach maturity. His 
acre of Craigs looked about like his father’s. 

I told the friends I must hurry off, as I ex- 
pected to visit Terry, then Chamberlqin, then 
go to Cleveiand. call on my doctor. and reach 
home before night. My good friends thonght 
it seemed almost incredible that I, a sick man, 
should undertake so much in a single day. 

Ten miles or more on the wheel. and I ran 
right down into the lot where Terry himself was 
digging his Freemans with the potato-digger. 
Three men were picking them up; and his son 
was kept rather busy looking after the empty 
boxes, loading up the filled ones, and keeping 
the whole work going on without any hitch. I 
remembered my experience, given in the A B C 
of Potato Culture, in bothering a man when he 
is running a potato-digger, anda gang of men 
who were getting them up and moving them 
into the cellar at the same time. Terry’s pota- 
toes were ripe, and the vines dead. You see. he 
works with a comparatively early potato like 
the Freeman. New Queen. and others, that he 
may get in wheat,.after the potatoes. There 
has been some complaint about the Freemans 
being small. They were not small on Terry’s 
ground, I can tell you, even though he has in 
his locality suffered from the drouth almost as 
badly as anybody. His potatoes were all of 
nice shape—clean and handsome. It was time 
for my hot water, and I begged to be allowed 
to go into the kitchen. A steaming tea-kettle 
stood right on the stove. and I was permitted 
to help myself. Friend Terry explained to his 
wife that I was on a hot-water ‘ diet.” 

‘Why! But. Mr. Root. you don’t live on hot 
water and nothing else ?” 

“Oh, no! But I do live on hot water and 
beefsteak.” 

‘* Well. we have plenty of hot water; but. 
dear me! where are we going to get beefsteak 
for vonr dinner, out here in the country ?” 

I laughingly explained to them my program 
for the day, and said that it was already time 
for me to be off. I rather expected that I 
should find them in the field, digging potatoes; 








* Ayver selling out all our potatoes I looked over 
our cellars and discovered a few odds andends on the 
12th day of July last. There was also about a peck 
of Craig Seedlings kept for possible tardy custom- 
ers. A piece of ground where early peas had been 
taken off was selected, and potatoes planted on the 
12th of July, and now the vines almost cover the 
ground. There certainly will be a tolerably fair 
crop. Years ago I used to try this late planting, 
and fail every time. I can not understand why Wil- 
burand I succeed just now unlessit is because of the 
abundant fall rains and late warm weather we have 
been having for the last two or three years; or pos- 
sibly we are learning how, and have got our ground 
in better shape for fall potatoes. But I tell you it 
is fun to see them growing, and making great tu- 
bers so rapidly during the cool pleasant days of the 
latter part of September. 
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ar iny half-hour’s visit had abundantly satis- 
fie’ me for making the trip. At just about my 
us':) mealtime I stood before the landlord of 
the hotel at Hudson, O., and explained as fol- 
lows: 

‘“My good friend, I am under the doctor’s 
care, and eat nothing but lean beefsteak. I am 
going to make you some trouble, but I am_per- 
fectiy able and willing to pay you foritall. If 
you haven't it in the house, please get me from 
the meat-market a full pound of their best 
tenderloin steak. Have the butcher trim off 
every bit of fat, muscle, and bone, and pay him 
his price, then have it nicely broiled, not over- 
done, and call me to dinner. I shall probably 
be asleep on this lounge here in this sitting- 
room.” 

In less than an hour I was refreshed by sleep 
and an excellent meal of pure beef. When I 
went to pay my bill, the landlord said it was 
only 25 cts. 

‘“Why, my good friend, 25 cts. won’t pay for 
—— I have eaten, let alone your time and 

other.” 

‘* Well, our price is 25cts. to everbody, and I 
don’t see how we could charge you any more.” 

Now, friends, when you say the world is all 
bad, and when people make special strictures 
in regard to landlords and hotels. please re- 
member there are exceptions. I had hard work 
to get this man to take more than the regular 
price,even after I had explained that I called 
for something outside of the regular line, and 
that I proposed in the commencement to pay 
extra for just what I wanted. 


In a little time more the wheel landed me at 
the pretty home of W. I. Chamberlain, who 
earries on his farm as a sort of experiment 
station for the Ohio Farmer, of which he is one 
of the associate editors. He has about 36 acres 
in potatoes of different varieties. The field is 
so large I thought it, quite convenient to take 
my wheel along while we made investigations. 
Besides he has a nice good wagon-road along 
by the side of it. We examined and tested 
more kinds than I can remember now. But 
the best of all, with his ground and his man- 
agement. was the Sir William. It is a rather 
late potato, like the Craig and the Rural New- 
Yorker 

Perhaps I should mention-that I found friend 
Chamberlain and his good wife at the dinner- 
table. As my time was so limited I was per- 
mitted to sit down to the table with them so we 
could talk meanwhile. They had the Sir Wil- 
liams for dinner, and, of course. they were 
beauties. The way they cracked open and 
rolled out like popping corn, exhibiting their 
floury contents, was enough to make anybody’s 
mouth water, let alone one who had not tasted 
a potato or any other vegetable for more than 
six weeks. Of course, the talk was about pota- 
toes. In the midst of it, friend Chamberlain 
jumped up like a schoolboy and lugged in a 
basket containing some that were not used for 
the noonday meal. Something has given mea 
wonderful love for every thing in the line of 
potatoes during the past few weeks. Probably 
it is because I can not have any. But the doc- 
tor promises to reward me now before many 
weeks. Well, friend Chamberlain took along 
his spading-fork, and we dug into ever so many 
hills all over the field. The Sir William is cer- 
tainly ahead of all others in yield. The pota- 
toes were nearly all large—a large. long, white, 
handsome potato—almost no small ones at all. 
The Rural New-Yorker, that ran right along 
— them, seems to come next to the Sir Wil- 

iam. 

Before I was half through, my watch re- 
minded me that I should have to make time 
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and let the Rambler “ramble” indeed, or I 
could not reach my station, seven miles away, 
in time for the 2:10 train. The road was pretty 
fair; but as I neared Peninsula it was very 
much up hill and down. I imagined I could 
hear the whistle of the coming train; and we 
(the wheel and I) plunged down some fearful 
long steep. hills in a way that reminded me of 
those of the Ozark Mountains a year ago. I 
reached the station, full of life and spirits, justa 
few minutes before the train. A brother-wheel- 
man came close on my heels. 

I reached the doctor’s office in Cleveland just 
before the closing-time Saturday night. Sev- 
eral patients were ahead; but after we had be- 
come acquainted a little in the waiting-room, 
those who could, kindly gave way for me. : 

** Doctor, I think it a little ridiculous to call 
aman sick who can eat a pound of beefsteak 
three times a day, and ride twenty or thirty 
miles over the hilliest roads in Northern Ohio. 
Hadn’t you better turn me off and let me go?” 

After making some examinations he replied: 

“Well, you are doing tiptop. You need not 
have any more grownd meat unless you choose; 
but it seems to me that lean meat. and nothing 
else—that is, if you will be guided by me—is 
what you need just a little while longer. Yes, 
you are getting thin in flesh, thatis true; but 
that won’t do you any harm. If you should 
come down to 100 pounds, instead of your pres- 
ent 115, it would not hurt you a bit. It is not 
the number of pounds that a man weighs that 
counts, so much as it is the stuff he is made of, 
what there is of it.” 

I was at home Saturday night just a little 
after sundown, and not tired out either, from 
my big day’s work. In fact, I had been so full 
of enjoyment that I felt more like having an- 
other trip just like it than any thing else. But 
I slept a solid hour and a half as soon as I had 
finished my supper. Pure, wholesome food, 
regular hours, pure water to drink, rest when- 
ever it seems to be needed—are they not the 
— great essentials to life, health, and happi- 
ness 


FLORIDA TRAVELS. 


From Lake Helen, on my return trip I passed 
back again through New Smyrna, clear around 
to Palatka, making a brief call on our good 
friend Aug. Leyvraz, at Francis postoffice. In 
this locality there has been rather a setback of 
late years. Land right around the station at 
Francis depot was worth $50 an acre ten years 
ago; but at the time of my visit the whole tract 
had been sold to a party at $6.00 an acre. and 
the proprieter was busy clearing up the ground, 
and planting Niagara grapes. One peculiarity 
of the way they do things in Florida—yes, and 
California too—is to launch out ina new en- 
terprise by planting acres and vines by the 
thousand. I could not learn that anybody had 
made a success of Niagara grapes right in that 
locality; but in some places in Florida the 
Niagara grapes had been sent into northern 
markets out of season. and had brought 30 or 40 
cents a pound. I should start a quarter of an 
acre; and if that succeeded I would increase 
the acreage, and so on, feeling my way as I 
enlarged. It may be urged that life is too short 
for this slow process; but I think life is too 
short to take so many chances, and shipwreck 
a man even before he owns any thing, compar- 
atively. 

Toward sundown on the same day I was 
landed in the beautiful town of Ocala; and, in 
fact, it is one of the handsomest and most busi- 
ness-like places I found in Florida. Justas I 
stepped off the train, a neat-looking schoolboy 
about twelve years of age (he attracted my at- 








tention because he was about the age and 
height of Huber) accosted me very respectfully: 

** Mister, would you like a place to stay over 
night? ” 

* Why, my young friend, that is just what I 
should like. Are you arunner for some hotel?” 

“No, lam not a runner, but I can furnish 
you a nice bed for 25 cents.”’ . 

** Are you sure the bed wiil be clean, and that 
there will be plenty of windows so I can have 
lots of fresh air for the low sum of 25 ects.?” 

“T think the bed and the room will be all 
right, because my mother takes care of it. And 
if you should want a good supper for 25 cents, 
my pa will furnish it to you right over there.” 

I got a good supper, and I talked with the 
**pa’”’ and the boy. he railway dining-stand 
kept by said ‘ pa” was close to the depot, on 
expensive ground; but the home-like sleeping- 
room was off a _ little way were property was 
less valuable. Now, while so many people are 
saying (and a great many Say it in Florida) 
that there is no way to make a living, I would 
commend the example of this father, mother, 
and child. While the father looks after the 
dining-room, his boy meets passengers as they 
step off the train; and the mother in the home, 
a little way off, provides pleasant, wholesome 
sleeping-rooms for the great traveling public. 

There is arailway from Ocala to the renown- 
ed Silver Spring; but it runs trains only one 
trip a day, and I could not wait, so I chose the 
more expensive way of going over in a carriage. 
Just now I feel incompetent to do Silver 
Spring justice. Here is a spring that pours 
forth a volume of water sufficient, in one spot, 
to float a steamer; in fact, it forms the Ockla- 
waha River. You can stand on the platform 
at the side of the spring, and look down into the 
immense crater nearly a hundred feet. The 
water seems to have something supernatural 
about it. There is a dazzling crystal trans- 
parency that enables you tosee even small ob- 
jects perhaps plainer than you would in the 
air. A colored man took me in a boat, and 
pushed out so quietly that there was scarcely a 
ripple on the glassy surface. He named the 
different springs as we passed over them, while 
in breathless wonder I leaned over the boat 
with my face close to the water. Pretty soon 
he announced *‘ Ladies’ Pahlah,”? meaning that 
the enchanting picture in the depths below 
was named the “ Ladies’ Parlor.” In the first 

lace, there was a sparkling sandy bottom. 

his sand. owing to the deposition of chemi- 
cals, I suppose, glittered with all the colors of 
the rainbow. ‘Then there were sea-mosses. and 
vegetation after the manner of beautiful ferns. 
This vegetation was also decked with rainbow 
hues. Some of it was like flaxen hair floating 
in the many currents of rnshing waters as they 
— forth from the dark depths opening 

ere and there. Beautiful fish slowly and 
gracefully moved here and there through the 
avenues and luxuriant vegetation of this en- 
chanted garden. It seemed to meas though I 
could stay there for hours; but the guide could 
not spend very much time for 25 cents—at least 
he thought so. I finally gave him an addition- 
al quarter to push np a little way along that 
wonderful river, down where two steamers come 
everv dav. 


The trip by steamer from Palatka to Silver 
Spring, if I remember correctly, is abont $10. or 
$6.00 one way. My ticket was already purchas- 
ed, however, by rail. at a very much lower 

rice, and so I did not take the river trip. The 

atter also occupied a great deal more time. A 
lady who came down in the boat said there was 
not much opportunity for sleep, because the 
boats were almost every minute crashing 
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through the tropical foliage along the river- 
banks. Of course, they might trim it off; but 
vegetation grows so fast under the stimulus of 
the sulphurous spring water that it would 
probably be a task to keen the whole river 
trimmed up. 

After my colored guide had taken me back I 
understood that he slipped out of showing me 
one of the most important springs, even though 
I had given him double pay. Let me remind 
the managers of these pleasure-resorts that this 
sort of lazy trickery advertises their places ad- 
versely, more than thousands of printed circu- 
lars could boom them. Niagara Falls people 
will please take notice. Dishonesty and cheat 
do not pay anywhere. It is just as true now as 
it ever was, that honesty is the best policy. 

Silver Spring and the Ocklawaha River are 
indeed a most beautiful sight, and an electric 
railway should by all manner of means run to 
Ocala and back again. Pulling great lumber- 
ing stage-coaches through the deep Sand ona 
hot dusty road isa shame and disgrace to the 
present age. 

One more visit, and my invitations to bee- 
keepers were all finished. Frederic Adams, 
Green Cove Springs, is a migratory—not bee- 
keeper, but tinsmith. He gives us another il- 
lustration of what a man may do to support 
and bring up a family if he has the grit. He 
has a complete tinsmith’s outfit loaded into a 
wagon, and he goes twice a week all through 
the town of Green Cove Springs, soliciting 
orders. Heis prepared to do any thing from 
mending a five-cent tin cup to putting a tin 
roof on a $5000 hotel. When he gets a job of 
the latter kind. I presume he employs some 
help. I nrged that he should have a shop in 
town. He has a running spring large enough 
to carry a water wheel and turning-lath. He 
goes out about. his work at odd times, or a cer- 
tain part of the weck, then takes care of his 
grounds and home between times. 


With the help of his son Frederic, and the 
assistance of the mayor, we finally alighted up- 
on the father, with his wagon and tinner’s 
tools. During my short stay we had a most 
agreeable visit, and drove up to the beautiful 
Magnolia Springs, where one of the great 
Florida hotels is located. Green Cove Springs 
is another of the ‘beautiful springs in Florida. 
The water, however. is of a somewhat greenish 
tint. It is sulphur water, and too warm to be 
agreeable to most persons. But even after what 
I have said in regard to the enchanting beauty 
of these wonderful springs, scattered, it would 
seem, throughout almost all the United States 
by the hand of Providence. I want to say that 
Green Cove Spring in itself has a special claim 
above them all. It is right out in the open day 
—in a little park, as it were. in the midst of the 
town. The basin is perhaps 50 feet across. 
The depth may be 30 or 40 feet; and the whole 
bottom is literally paved with the whitest and 
most brilliant sand that Florida or any other 
clime ever produced. The water is of such 
sparkling clearness, and crystal brilliancy, that 
it brings forth an involuntary exclamation of 
delight from every visitor who first sets eyes 
upon it. I suppose my expressions were some- 
thing like this: 

“Dear me! isit really possible that this isa 
reality and not an enchantment? Did you 
ever! Did anybody ever see or dream of any 
thing so enchantingly fascinating? These 
waters n.ust surely be as beautiful and refresh- 
ing and invigorating to the taste as they are to 
the eye.” 

Then I sprang for one of the bright new tin 
dippers. Others were drinking the water, and 
I supposed it must be good, the way they smack- 
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ed their lips. It is really too bad to find fault, 
aft:: all I have said; but the water was too 
to be refreshing; in fact, it tasted like 


Wit 

the ‘ime-honored dishwater; and then I had 
jus’ recovered from a fit of sickness, possibly 
ecavsed by drinking from sulphur springs, and I 
knew it would not answer at all. I am told, 


how ver, that, like other sulphur waters, when 
exposed to the air, and then cooled with ice, it 
is very palatable. I never thought, at the time, 
to try any of the Florida waters after boiling. 
As I write, however, I feel pretty sure I could 
drink them hot after a sufficient lapse of time 
after my regular meals. 

sefore I bade friend Adams good-bye I had 
quite a little confidential talk with him; and 
his closing remarks still come up in my me- 
mory together with the memory of that beauti- 
ful Green Cove Spring,only more refreshing. 
As nearly I can remember, he said something 
like this: 

“Mr. Root, I especially wished to have you 
make me a visit. I am not much of a bee- 
keeper now. In fact, I do not take GLEANINGS 
because of what it has to say on bee culture. 
There is something else that interests me. For 
many long years I have been in the habit of 
reading my Bible more or less every duy. For 
a good many years I did it from a sense of duty, 
and not because I was particularly interested 
in it. I want to tell you now. however, that, 
for several years back, the Bible has been 
growing more precious to me every day. Now 
it is a joyand pleasure to make ‘it. my daily 
reading. I love it because I believe it is God’s 
message to his children. and I am trying to 
bring up my motherless boy and gir] in the fear 
of the Lord.” 

As he gave my hand a parting pressure and 
wished me Godspeed, I recalled to mind that, 
during the afternoon, when we were hunting 
for the father, I had enjoyed having a very 
earnest talk with the younger Frederic: and 
he almost, gave me his promise to commence 
then and there, from that day forward. to seek 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness. 
May God’s blessing, and may the Holy Spirit. 
finish the work that I in weakness had only 
just begun. 








OUR HOMES. 


And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart{of the children to their fa- 
thers.—MALACHI 4: 6. 


ALMOST A MAN. 


_ A few days ago I was much moved by read- 
ing a little book by Dr. Mary Wood Allen. en- 
titled, ““Almost a Man.” Its line of thought 
was a little different from the oneI am going 
to talk about to-day; but still it set me to 
thinking of the boys around us and in our 
homes. who are almost men, and of the girls 
who are almost women. It set me to thinking 
that a good many times even their own fathers 
and mothers hardly realize that the children 
are children no longer, but almost men and 
women. It was only yesterday, in the busy 
part of the day, when letters were being passed 
about the office from one to the other, that the 
following touching appeal was all at once held 
before my face: 

Dear Brother Root:—While I was at the State 
Fair my son, X. Y. Z., ran away in a most unfortu- 
nate manner. I send you the letter he left. Asa 
truthful explanation of our relations, he never 
took any interest in our business; had learned to 
drink, use tobacco, and gamble, and I could not 
help keeping up a never-ceasing protest. He has 
many good qualities, and I can not abandon him. 
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I want him to return at once to his duty. Write to 
him, and help me save my darling son. A. B. C. 


I read it over; and I hope that the dear 
friend whose name appears at the bottom will 
forgive me for deciding, before I had gone fur- 
ther, that he was at least somewhat to blame. 
Before discussing this further, however, let us 
consider the letter inclosed with the above: 


Father:—I am about to do something that I dread 
the worst of any thing I ever attempted. I can not 
keep the tears back when I think of leaving the 
dear old home; but Iam afraid we are so poorly 
calculated to live together, that it is not advisable 
for us to try it any further. I do not blame you 
altogether. IknowI have often done wrong my- 
self; and we both being wrong is what caused the 
trouble. I do not despise you now (as you may 
think); I wish you the greatest possible success, 
and hope you may get yourself into circumstances 
where you will be a great deal happier than you ever 
were with me. 

I may have done wrong in taking as much with me 
as I did; but it seems to me as though I deserve 
some consideration, as Ido not expect to get any 
thing after I leave this time. I fully appreciate 
what you say about the chance a person has who 
goes out in the world alone now, and I should think 
you would be willing for me to have something for 
a little start at least. Iintend to go out to work, 
and save my money and hunt upa good location, 
and get into bees as soon as possible. 

Ido not like the cowardly way I have taken in 
getting away. It makes me sick when I think of it, 
andIam very sorry now I ever did it this way; but 
it is too lute now. Somehow I thought it was the 
only way. 

Father, I will tell you where the key to our trou- 
ble is. JItisinthe fact of my being of a naturally 
unsociable nature; but I don’t think I ain to blame 
for that. I think if Iam out among people, and on 
my own resources, it will benefit me in that line. 
The reason Inm not going to bid the folks good-by 
is because I know that, at the word, I should lose 
all control of myself. It is bad enough to leave the 
way I will. to think of leaving all the neighbors and 
friends. I have to grit my teeth and turn the sub- 
ject from my mind. I do not expect to have half 
what I have been used to having here; but what I 
am after is more agreeable personal surroundings. 
I know that, under the circumstances, as we have 
been living I would ruin all chances for myself, 
and do no good for you or any one else, and at the 
same time spoil my health and whatever good na- 
ture I do have. 

I do not want to drop you now altogether. I 
should like very much to hear from you often, for I 
know your intentions are the very best. When IT 
get where Iam going I will write to you the first 
thing Repeating the wish that you may be happy 
and successful in all your undertakings, 

I am your son, 
¥..2. 
P. S.—I took just seven cases of honey. 


Both of the above letters are exceedingly 
touching. Indeed, they will bring tears to 
many a parent’s eyes, and perhaps also to the 
eyes of many ason or daughter. I do not know 
the boy’s age; but whatever the age may be, I 
suppose he is at that critical period that I spoke 
of—almost a man. 

When I was about 17 years old I was bashful 
and timid. I did not know how to act, and 
was afraid of society; but all at once there 
came a reaction. Something new seemed 
growing within me, and I, like friend X. Y. Z., 
felt as if it would do me good to get out into 
the world. While I still maintain that there is 
no friend to be found like the father and moth- 
er, Iam at the same time forced to the conclu- 
sion that it oftentimes does a boy good—yes, 
and his father good too. but oftener the father 
than the: mother—to let him go away from 
home awhile. My father and I were very much 
unlike—at least, when I was 17. In fact, our 
tastes ran in such different channels we were 
not very much “in touch.’”’ Mother, however, 
was a sort of bridge between us two. I longed 
for some expressions in regard to the mother in _ 
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both of the above letters. May be God has 
taken the mother away. If so, may the dear 
Savior come between that father and son, and 
cast out Satan, for it is all Satan’s work, and 
both father and son are surely to be pitied. 


Well, when I was 17 I had formed my project 
of going away from home. I was helping 
father one Saturday afternoon, drawing corn- 
fodder. Now, in those times I did not like 
corn-fodder, nor horses nor pigs nor cattle, nor 
muddy corn-fields. But I worked pretty well 
that day. With much fear and trembling I 
told my father what I wanted to do. Perhaps 
we had talked it over in a general way some- 
what before. I told him my plans, and that I 
wanted a five-dollar bill to complete my outfit. 
I wanted it that very ~~ He was silent for 
quite a spell. Finally he stopped his work; 
his face softened into a smile, and he took out 
the old familiar leathern pocketbook. Oh how 
much good it did me to see that smile! I knew 
how scarce five-dollar bills were, and I knew 
how he needed them to prepare for winter, for 
my parents were comparatively poor in those 
days. He surprised me somewhat by handing 
me the money so readily, and made some 
pleasant remark to the effect that, if my plan 
ended in failure, I would learn something by 
experience any way. Yes,I did. I got out of 
money, and was sick at a hotel. But I was too 
proud to write home, so I worked and got some 
money, sent back to the hotel for my things, 
and six months afterward I came home ona 
visit. Oh what a delightful day that was! I 
was a little better dressed than when I went 
away; and, at least in my own estimation, I 
was ever so much more of a man. The six 
months away from home had been @ grand 
school tome. I had learned something of the 
wickedness of the -world; but the thought of 
the home, the mother. the father, and sisters, 
had held me pretty well from the evils I met. 
Did my father do a wise thing in helping me to 
go off when he needed me greatly at home? I 
think he did. Most of the time I was not far 
away from my older sisters. But I was loose 
and free,and had a tussle in making my way 
pe the great selfish w wld, as some people 
call it. 

I am afraid, dear friend A. B. C., that you 
have not taken just the best plan with your 
boy. Please do not feel hard if I suggest that 
‘tate two have not been in touch as you might 

ave been. I know itis pretty hard to holda 
— responsible for the sudden turns that a 

oy in his teens may take; but above all things 
I think a father should be careful to see that 
there is harmony between him and his boy. 
Never mind the honey he took. Do not ques- 
tion whether he had fairly earned it or not. 
Tell him it is all right,and do any thing or 
sacrifice almost any thing to still preserve 
friendly relations. A man should never quar- 
rel with his wife. He should not talk about 
her to the neighbors. He should be ashamed 
to mention her faults to any living being. 
Now, I think it should be pretty much the 
same with his boy. If your boy is bad, do not 
tell it to anybody, unless it is to go to the 
great God above and tell him your troubles as 
you pray for your boy. Has not the boy got it 
pretty nearly right when he says you two are 
onan calculated to live together—that is, such 

s been the case? Now forgive me, dear 
friend, for saying that such need be the case no 
longer. There is a way by which we may be 
changed over, and become different. ‘‘ Ye 


must be born again,’’ so the Savior said. The 
love of Jesus Christ can so baptize us. over 
anew that we shall be no longer the same we 
I wish I could feel; dear father, 


were before. 
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that you were praying for that boy, and that 
that boy could be moved to remember you in 
his prayers, for I believe that even a boy 
prays sometimes, for even a boy at times has 
thoughts and feelings that God accepts asa 
prayer. When you two are praying for each 
other, how quick will the new relations come! 
—the harmony, the peace, the loving confidence, 
that should always exist between father and 
son! 

Now, dear readers, please do not imagine 
that I am such a model father as 1 am _ holding 
up to you. My conscience accuses me while [ 
write. But, may God be praised, I can, right 
in my own home, find an illustration of what I 
am trying to teach. 


These September days have been very warm 
—yes, and the nights have been warm too. 
Mrs. Root has much trouble in sleeping during 
sultry nights. With the opening of school and 
the approach of house-cleaning time, and other 
things I need not mention, many cares have 
come upon her. She has been greatly wearied 
of late. When I rush over from business for 
my ground meat or hot water, I find her flying 
about from one thing to another with a speed 
and untiring zeal that is often a rebuke to me. 
She is toiling for thoseshe loves, You suggest 
hired help. There is work to be done in a 
household that nobody can be hired todo. It 
was at the close of one of the hottest days. I 
knew that she was tired out, and that she had 
slept but very little the night before. Her 
duties were almost ended; buta restless youth, 
“almost a man,” burst in with his boyish en- 
thusiasm, and wanted something of mamma. 
I was going to utter a protest; but they got off 
tegether in another room. I peep d in to re- 
monstrate against it; but they seemed so busy, 
and in such perfect harmony in their plans and 
work, that I forebore scolding until I could look 
on a little. I had once or twice been inquisi- 
tive in regard to this new hobby of that‘ young 
Root;”? but neither mamma nor Huber seemed 
inclined to enlighten me. I had faith in them 
both, however, to trust them and not insist. 
Now, what do you think they were up to? 
Why, mamma, tired out as she was, was fash- 
ioning some sort of great thick mitten, padded 
on the palm, so the wearer could catch a base- 
ball, no matter how hard or how swift it was 
thrown, and not hurt his hand. It had to be 
just exactly so to please the boy, and nobody 
but mother could doit. It was pretty late bed- 
time when the thing was finished. Why should 
I mention this trifling cireumstance—some- 
thing so natural and so common in almost 
every household? Because, dear parents and 
dear children. it illustrates the point I am try- 
ing tomake. That boy and that mother have 
always been a wnit. She has stood by him 
from his boyhood up; and I verily that, boy as 
he is, he would stand by his mother through 
fire and flood. Yes, I think the bond is so per- 
fect that all the arts of the evil one—that all 
the machinery of vice and dissipation could 
never entice away that boy—at least, while his 
mother is living to hold up a warning hand. 
That same boy loves his father, and his father 
loves him; but the bond of sympathy is not 
like that between the boy and the mother. 
fear the father has never yet reached the point 
where he would make the sacrifice that the 
mother dors, that he might be in touch with 
the child. Had he come to me when I was tired 
out and unfolded to me his plans for some- 
thing about base-ball, I fear I should have said 
that base-ball does not amount to very much 
any way, and that it was time for us all to go 
to bed. I fear I should not have been willing to 
get down on the floor by that boy’s side, and 
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wii place in his heart that would hold 


strui ger than massive cables or iron chains—a 
bon! of sympathy that would hold him secure 
whe; Satan commences, as he will a little 
later, just as that boy begins to feel the throb- 
binzs of manhood and ambition through his 
boyish frame. Mav the dear Savior bless these 
words and make them plain to the fathers and 


mothers and the children. Excuse me for just 
one more illustration in this very line. 

There is also in our household, thank God, 
one who is “almost a woman.” Her studies 
were interrupted a year or two ago in conse- 
quence of overtaxing her eyes. She must drop 
her education for the time being, or somebody 
must be eyes for her. Different members of 
the family took their turn; her relatives lent a 
strong helping hand; but sooner or later suc- 
cess or failure depended on the mother's assist- 
ance. The mother did not. in her girlhood, 
have the advantages that most of us do now; 
but through long years, oftentimes as I close 
my eyes in sleep at night. I have listened to the 
reading and the recitations from the school- 
books: and history, physiology, and even Latin 
have been gone over; and the mother has sur- 
prised me again and again by giving me facts 
gleaned from schoolbooks, that I knew nothing 
about. We thought it a pretty hard dispensa- 
tion of Providence when physicians declared our 
daughter must not use her eyes to read; but 
the mother’s life has been refreshed and broad- 
ened by her school studies, even after she was 
fifty years of age. I mention this for the en- 
couragement of other mothers. A man, or 
woman either, can commence and successfully 
master every branch of study taught in our 
common schools, after they are fiftyjyears old, 
if they only have the will to do it. $5.34 

I have been told the English people are clan- 
nish—that they hang together; that the differ- 
ent members of the family will stand up for 
each other. From my experience with one 
daughter of *“ Merrie England” I half believe 
this to be true. May God grant that it is 
true; and may England’s sons and daughters 
both teach us Yankees wholesome lessons to 
the extent of being clannish enough to make 
the family circle hold together. 

Now a word to this boy. Dear young friend, 
let me whisper to you to bear with your father, 
if need be. Do not have trouble with him if it 
be a possible thing. Write kind and friendly 
letters to him often. Make him a visit now 
and then, no matter what it costs you. Keep 
up and preserve friendly relations. Read that 
grand old story about the prodigal son; read it 
again and again. And, oh if I could only hope, 
dear boy, that my poor efforts during this 
pleasant afternoon could have the effect of 
calling your attention toward that precious 
book, the word of God, how happy I should be! 
Very likely I shall meet your father before 
many years. Perhaps I may see you too. 
Would it be hoping for too much to believe 
that I might some day hear you tell me you 
have given up tobacco. strong drink. and 
games of chance for ever? May be your father 
is a little mistaken about these things. Won’t 
you set to work to convince him he is wrong ? 
You speak about being naturally unsociable. 
Why. my dear friend, that is one of my failings, 
if I don’t guard against it and look out for the 
tempter. Won’t you write briefly and tell me 
that I am at least pretty nearly right about it? 


HOWARD H. RUSSELL’S TEMPERANCE WORK IN 
OHIO. 

Some years ago our pastor, in his opening 

prayer one Sunday morning, took occasion to 
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thank the Lord for our enemies, for they tell us 
of our faults. Well, now, it seems the enemies 
of temperance are doing a still greater service 
in the State of Ohio. They are advertising the 
Anti-saloon League. Ata meeting of the Ohio 
State Liquor League, recently held in Spring- 
field, O., the president, in his address, made the 
following speech. which we copy from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


** Few of you are fully aware of the powerful or- 
ganization that has been effected throughout the 
State by Rev. Howard Russell, devoted entirely to 
this view of your business. He was our most bitter 
enemy in the Ohio legislature two years ago. He, 
with his aids, came near pushing legislation through 
the House of Representatives that would have 
meant death to the liquor-traffic. Since then he has 
tripled the strength of the Anti-saloon League. 

“*Wearein a position to wipe the liquor-traffic 
entirely out this winter,’ are Russell's own words. 
Rev. Mr. Russell sare the time for organization is 
not when the legislature is in session, but when it 
is not in session, and bein position to make a pow- 
erful front when it does convene. These are my 
sentiments exactly; and the Ohio State Liquor 
League has used every effort to do likewise; but, 
gentlemen, we have abundance of room for im- 
provement, which I am afraid you will learn before 
this time next year. 

““T have been through the mill, and will predict 
that, unless the liquor-men, who have millions of 
dollars invested, come closer together, become more 
thoroughly organized, discard all petty jealousies, 
and work as a unit, there will be legislation rail- 
roaded through the coming legislature that will 
wipe 75 per cent of the liquor-dealers entirely out of 
the business.”’ 
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WHITTAKER OR MULTIPLIER ONIONS, FOR FALL 
PLANTING. 

Ihave had 25 years’ experience in planting 
these same onions in the fall: No. it is not too 
late. I always tell my audience, when talking 
on “revised edition” gardening, to plant a bed 
of Whittaker onions the time that farmers are 
sowing the first wheat; but I planted earlier 
this year than ever (Sept. 13), for the reason 
that it is so exceedingly dry here: and when it 
comes wet we may be detained. If your ground 
is not very mellow, incorporate wood ashes; 
for the greatest trouble you will likely have 
will be that your ground will get hard by 
spring. Guard this point. I have quit mulch- 
ing in winter, but it is advantageous; but don’t , 
mulch heavy. A little corn-fodder is good? 
but old tomato-vines are best—thev don’t fit 
down to the surface so close, and the onions 
grow up among the vines. Brush are good if 
they are just the kind—any thing to prevent 
the ground from freezing and thawing, for it 
has a tendency to raise the big bulbs out of the 
ground. Planta little deep, and hoe the crop 
as soon as they start togrow. I have had them 
start very little in the fall, and still make an 
excellent crop. I have, when times were better. 
planted a good large onion, such as I will send 
you, and in the spring I pulled 18 onions from 
the one, and sold them at 10 cts.; but now times 
demand a nickel bunch, and we put in a dozen 
fora nickel. They are the best-selling vege- 
table I ever grew. In the spring we get south- 
ern onions here, three in a bunch, for a nickel; 
but a week or two later, when we begin with 
our — fresh onions, the southern onion stops 
quick. 

What may be called a “trick of the trade”’ is 
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to plant some smaller onions (same yariety), 
only about the size of a guinea egg. These 
make three or four new onions only, but of 
course they are larger; but these are nice too; 
or, as the Irishman says, to “imbellish”’ the 
bunch. I will putin a few of the medium-sized 
ones, SO you can try which you like best; but 
the medium take up room too fast, and don’t 
turn out fast enough. I find nothing pays me 
better in gardening than to plant onions in the 
fall, and have them in market in April. 

tbe are valuable, because, if onions are 
plentiful (large ones in particular). and dull 
sale, or if they start to grow, as onions some- 
times do in warm winters, all you have to do is 
to plant them. no matter if they have grown 
4or5inches. The result of your planting will 
be a lot of small onions that are often valuable; 
if not valuable, plant again and get large ones. 
I do this; and unless I can get 10 cts. per quart 
I plant; and 10 cts. per quart means about 20 
cts., because they are larger than sets usually 
are, and fill up twice as fast. 

But this variety is valuable for another rea- 
son: They, as a rule,do not sprout nearly as 
readily as other onions. and are wonderfully 
dormant until in the late spring. Just last 
spring, onion-sets were 5 cts. per quart here; 
and, owing to their keeping quality, I was able 
to sell mine at 10 cts. Now, the large ones 
appear to sprout much more readily than the 
small ones. They should also be called early, 
because they come in a shorter time than other 
varieties of onions do if planted in spring. 

Last spring I bonght a bushel of these onions 
brought to one of the groceries by a Mrs. Tay- 
lor. They were not large. either. I planted 
them in very rich ground alone, to test the 
result of the investment. Before pulling-time I 
noticed from 5 to’7 onions or a bunch like the 
one I sent you by mail, apparently lying loose 
on the bunch of larger ones. the large ones yet 
green. and the small bunch ripe and ready to 
pick np. as they were loose, and lay unattach- 
ed. I took over a bushel of small ones, worth 
three to four dollars; and when the rest were 
ready to harvest I had over four bushels of 
larger ones than I planted. 

Dr. F. M. MARTIN. 

Mercersburg, Pa., Sept. 17. 


O The onions sent by friend Martin are remark- 
ably solid and handsome. They look almost 
like the White Multiplier. but are of a bluish 
color. And, by the way. what is the real dif- 
ference between Potato onions and White Mul- 
tiplier onions, except that the Multiplier is 
white, and the Potato onions are straw color, 
or sometimes like what friend Martin calls the 
Whittaker onion? At. $2.50 per barrel. the 
price we paid him for these. we think there 
should be a large trade in them,if they are 
good keepers; and the larger ones are nice 
enough for anybody. His remarks in regard to 
the right kind of mulch agree with my experi- 
ence exactly. Onions won’t stand any thing 
that settles down flat and close. like stable 
manure, or even rotted straw. Old tomato- 
vines, and I should think bean-vines. where 
the beans have been thrashed out: evergreen 
boughs. or any thing that will stand up loose, 
letting in plenty of air,and yet proving a par- 
tial shade, is just about what we want for 
onions and a good many other plants that are 
almost winter- proof. 


GAULT RASPBERRIES AND CRAIG SEEDLING PO- 
TATOES 


The Gault raspberry-plant you sent me was 
planted on the 30th of April. By the 1st of Aug. 
it had put out 20 canes, measuring in all 54 
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feet. Two other canes now have bloom and 
berries on. 

The Craig seedling potatoes you sent me ar- 
rived at the postoffice on the coldest Sunday of 
last winter, and were not taken ont until Mon- 
day. They were frozen, all but six ounces. I 
now have 16 hills of the plants, and 60 side-shoot 


ills. 
Garden City, Mo., Aug. 6. G. J. YODER. 








HUMBUGS AND SWINDLES. 


ELECTROPOISE. 








The latest circular sent out by the Electro- 
poise people has on the outside of it, in large 
plain type, so as to attract attention, ** Minis- 
ters of the Gospel.’”’ On looking closer you will 
see it reads “*what ministers of the gospel say 
about it.” Turning over the leaf we read the 
following: 

The Electropoise is able to cure all diseases, no 
matter how various in character, because all dis- 
eases can be traced to one and the same source— 
weakness. 

Now, these people have a good many times 

declared very positively that they never claim- 
ed it would cure every thing. How does the 
above sound? After my remarks on page 536 I 
sent for the instrument that was used at the 
time of the patient’s death. It is one of the 
latest make, and I suppose it includes all the 
recent improvements (!). I used it faithfully 
according to directions. off and on, for more 
than two weeks, without being able to perceive 
any effect whatever. Mrs. Root has always 
been troubled for lack of sleep during hot 
weather. She also used the instrument ac- 
cording to directions; but instead of inducing 
sleep it kept her awake. She said the very 
idea of having something hitched to her ankle, 
and connected to a block of ice, was enough to 
keep a nervons person awake. Accompanying 
each instrument is avery pretty little book— 
leather-bonnd. gilt-edge, labeled on the out- 
side, ‘‘Plain Directions for using the Electro- 
poise.”?” On page 8 we read: 
C Research and experiment through many years 
have shown that hydrogen and other electrically 
positive gases contained in the atmosphere, by their 
absorption, and passage through the skin and un- 
derlying tissues, in undue proportion, become the 
foundation of all the physical disturbances we call 
disease. 

Now. will these ministers of the gospel, who 
are assisting to push Electropoise. please calm- 
ly consider the above statement? In the first 
place, hydrogen is not a component part of the 
atmosphere at all. It is found in water, but 
never in air. The expression, ‘electrically 
positive gases,’’ does not mean any thing at 
all. There is no sense to it whatever: the 
same with the talk about “absorption.” and 
‘“passage through the skin,” etc. It is just 
jargon, humbug, and nonsense; and so on with 
the whole contents of the little book of 284 
pages. Itis really appalling to think any man 
of sense and judgment. or one who has any 
education at all, could be induced to fill a whole 
book with silly nonsense and unmeaning terms. 
Let me quote once more, from page 12: 

It generates no current which is discoverable to 
the sensation of the patient. 

0 The proprietors of the concern actually come 
out and declare that it produces no sensation 
perceptible to the patient at all. Therefore 
this thing without sense. science, or sensation, 
is what they are selling for $25.00, and minis- 
ters of the gospel are helping on the work. 
Publishers of religious papers keep inserting 
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the advertisements, and unblushingly declare 
the» are going to keep on doing so, with the 
abo ° facts staring them in the face. I paid 
our ‘riends who were swindled, $500 for their 
$25.0) instrument. If anybody else wants it 
for »°.50 (is not this quite a jump, from $25.00 


down to $2.50?) I shall be glad to sell out, book 
of instructions and all. If nobody can be 
found who has faith enough in it to give $2.50 
for a $25.00 machine, then we will come down 
on the price still more. I tried to get some of 
the vounger Roots to give it a test; but they 
simply laughed at their worthy parents for the 
pains they had taken to be sure there was no 
mistake about the thing. 

Science Siftings, London. has taken up the 
matter of exposing Electropoise. for it seems 
they are already trying to push it across the 
water. They jnstly term it the “quack toy.” 
We make one brief extract: 

The Electropoise is an impudent and cruel fraud: 
and its very active proprietors are unblushing 
knaves who have conceived the notion of flooding 
our newspapers with fraudulent advertisements 
and raiding the attenuated pockets of our afflicted 
poor. 








Special Notices. 








We have a number of mismated Italian queens at 
35 cents. ; 


SEED POTATOES FOR FALL SHIPMENT. 


Since prices given in our last issue, page 689, there 
has been some decline in the market. For instance, 
Beauty of Hebron will be as given in our last—peck, 
15 cts.; bushel 40 cts.; two-bushel bag, 75 cts.; bar- 
rel of 11 pecks, $1.25. 

Monroe Seedling, Early Ohio, Early Puritan, Lee’s 
Favorite, and Rural New Yorker, will be as follows: 
One peck, 20 cts.; bushel. 60 cts.; two-bushel bag, 
$1.00; barrel (11 pecks), #1.50. New Queen, Freeman, 
Burpee’s Extra Early, 1 lb. by mail. postpaid, 15 ets.; 
3 lbs., 35 cts.; peck, by freight or express. 35 cts.; 
bushel. $1.00; 2 bushels, $1.75; barrel of 11 pecks, 
$2.50. Craig Seedling at prices given in our last is- 
sue, page 689. The Craigs are still growing as if 
their lives depended on it, no frost having inter- 
rupted them up to this date, September 30. 


SIR WILLIAM POTATOES. 

On page 689 of our last issue, a lower quotation on 
Sir William potatoes was made than the market 
price will warrant. It was a misunderstanding on 
my part—or, perhaps, a blunder of mine. Accord- 
ingly, that quotation on the Sir William is with- 
drawn. The following is, for the present,1o be the 
price, and no orders accepted for less than a barrel: 

Barrel, $3.50; 5 barrels. $16.25: 10 barrels, $30 00. 


All will be shipped in October and November, in | 


new full-sized apple-barrels, free on board cars at 
Hudson. 

The potatoes will be of the crop grown by Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, the same as I described in our 
present issue, and are guaranteed to be true to 
name, pure from mixture, and averaging large size, 
with none helow good planting size. They will be 
packed and shipped by Mr. Chamberlain. 

JUTE SACKS FOR HANDLING AND SHIPPING 
POTATOES. 


Of course, the potato-boxes are, all things consid- 
ered, avout the neatest and handiest thing ever got- 
ten up. for handling or storing potatoes: but with 
the immense crop and low prices of this present 
season it is very often desirable to use sacks; and 
we have had potatoes shipped in sacks that came to 
us in very good order. The expense of transporting 
sacks is, of course, very much less than with boxes. 
After some investigation we have succeeded in 
finding a very strong, substantial jute bag, holding 
two bushels each, suitable for potatoes, grain, or 
almost any purpose that bags are ever used for, 
which we can supply at the following low prices: 10 
cts. each; 90 cts. for 10; $8.00 per 100; $75.00 per 1000. 
A bag of the same material, holding only one bush- 
el, 5c each; 45¢ for 10; $4.25 per 100. If you would 
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like to see sucha bag before purchasing, we can 
mail you a sample of either, at a cost for postage of 
7 and 16c respectively. 


GARDENING FOR OCTOBER. 


Most of the gardening done now will be to save 
the crops from frost, and to make the most of every 
thing. Do not be discouraged, even if prices are 
low; but get every thing out of the way of freezing. 
Gather the beans as soon as dry enough; andifa 
frost threatens, do not wait for them to get dry, but 
get them into an open shed; spread them out where 
they will not heat, and many of them will ripen up 
nice. Fruit and even forest trees may be planted 
in the fall; and, when properly done, I believe there 
is an advantage init. Look out for stuff, however, 
that is liable to be thrown out by the frost. If you 
have had experience, and know how to do it, you 
can succeed; but if you are new at the business, go 
slow until you learn the trade. Do not forget to 
hoe and cultivate cabbage and cauliflower that are 
not yet headed up. Now is the time to raise the fin- 
est cauliflower of the season; also look after the 
spinach and potato onicns, and others that are to be 
wintered outdoors. You can keep strawberries 
growing right along until Christmas, if the ground 
does not freeze, 


DRUMMOND’S ADDRESSES, ETC. 


Most people hive read or heard more or less of 
Henry Drummond’s stirring, and, we might say, 
startling.exhortations to righteousness and right-do- 
ing. In fact, his one address, ** The Greatest Thing 
in the World,” had such a run that it was sold by 
newsboys on the cars, even though the price was 
kept up for a time to 25 and even 50 cts. a copy. 
When I first read it I made some mention of it in 
our Home Papers. But I protested at the outset 
against charging such a price for a pamphlet of 30 
or 40 pages. We have succeeded. however, by pur- 
chasing 500 copies outright, in getting them so we 
can send them by mail for only 10 cts. each. Now, 
if you have never read ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the 
World” you certainly want this little pamphlet. It 
is handsomely gotten up, in paper covers, and con- 
tains 52 pages, and will probably be read by almost 
any one who picks it up and commences to read it, 
even if it is a sort of sermon; and it will bear reading 
again and again. I am so anxious to see it find a 
place on the reading-table of every home that I 
would almost send it free of charge if that were the 
right aig! ney thing to do; and we will, anyhow, 
do this: Every subscriber who sends us $1.00 for 
GLEANINGS for one year, and in the same letter says 
he would like “The Greatest: Thing in the World” 
as a premium for subscribing early, can have it 
free of charge. ; 

Now. some of you may prefer to pay a little more, 
and have a neatly bound book—one that would be 
handsome enough to place on your center-table. 
Such a book is published, neatly bound in cloth, at 
the price of 75cts. It contains not only the address, 
“The Greatest Thing in the World,” but a brief 
sketch of Prof. Henry Drummond, and five other 
addresses, with an engraving of the author. Itisa 
book of 127 pages. andthe price, as I have told you, 
is 75 cts. by mail; but by buyirg a large number of 
copies we are enabled to furnish it for only 25 cents, 
if ordered with other goods. or 30 cents by mail. If 
you want something fora Christmas present, I do 
not know of a hook in the world that will answer 
any better. Prof Drummond is clear up to the 
front in all modern science and theology; and all 
mankind, no matter what their belief. seem to be 
nnited in acknowledging that he has done a great 
work in making the religion of Christ Jesus plain, 
sensible, and practicable. You need not be afraid 
of dry theology. Every page of his writings is alive, 
anduptothe present time and present wants and 
needs. Perhaps you had better get the little ten- 
cent. book first. and see if you do not agree with 
me, and want the larger one. We will send the 
larger book to any person, a subscriber, who keeps 
up his own subscription, and sends us one new 
name along with his subscription. 








untested queen for 50c. Order at once. Plen- 
ty nice queens on on 


T: close out before uniting nuclei I will mail 1 
H. LAWS, Lavaca, Ark. 
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Daughters of Imported 
Italian Queen. om 


One for 50c; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.25; 12 for $4.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Refer- 
ences: E. A. Sheldon, L. C. Tifft, Independence, Ia. 


Albert Hines, Independence, Ia. 


For $350.00. One hundred 2-story hives 
complete for comb honey; bees and hives in good 
order. Inquire of A. LEYVRAZ, Francis, Fla. 


Alfalfa Clover Seed. ; (64 ns., 25¢ per 


lb.; postage, 8c per pound extra. Bushel, 48.00. 
Sample, postpaid, 25c. A.H. DUFF, Larned, Kan. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


, Has No Saw in Brood-frames. 















Thin Flat~- Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in tho Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest, it is usually wor kee 
the quickest of any foundation made. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


12tfdb Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook. Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Promptness is What Counts. & 


Honey-jars, Shipping-cases, and every thing 
that bee-keepers use. Root’s Goods at Root’s 
Prices, and the Best Shipping-point in the fj 
Country. Dealers in Honey and Beeswax. § 
Catalog free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


162 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. {f!.!! 


IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just “roll’’ in the honey, try Moores 
Strain of Italians, the result of 16 years’ 
careful breeding. 

Dr. H. B. Lung. Harrodsburg, Ky., says: “  Thave had the 
pleasure of seeing many fine strains uf bees, yet I have never 
seen such industrious. energetic bees. T must express my ad 
miration for your success as a bee-propagator.’’ 

Reduced Prices: Warranted queens, 70c; 3 for 
$1.95; 1 doz, $7.00. Untested. 60c; 10 or more, 50c 
each. Select Warranted, 90°: Select Untested. 80c; 
Tested, $1.00. Slect Tested Breeders, $1.50 each. 

Those who have never dealt with me. 1 refer to 
A.I. Root, who has purchased of me 88 queens. 
Circular free. 

J. P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


Gin responding to this advertisement mention (LEANINGS 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the Am- 
ateur Bee-keeper, a 70-puge book by Prof. 















J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if sent by muil, 
28c. The little book and the Progressive 


Bee-keeper (a live progressive 28-page month- 
ly journal) one year, 65c. Address any first- 
class dealer, or 

LEAHY MFG. CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 


Queens, Either 3 or 5 Banded. 
60c each; 6 for $3.25. These low prices are to in- 
duce youtotry them. Catalog free. 
CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, Ill. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo 








kers, etc. PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., 
8tfdb New London. Wis. 
Please mention GLEANINGS. 21-8db 
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BY STEAM — 


HATCH CHICKENS &. S7R00ir 







. 
Excelsior Incubator. 
Wf Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
>) tating. Thousands in success- 
Ma\ ful operation. Guaranteed to 
in? hatch a larger percentage of 
fertile eggs at less cost than 


i= 













any other Hatcher. Lowest 
_Circulars free. priced first-class Hatcher 
send 6c. for made. GEO. H. STAH 
Illus. Catalogue, 114 to 122 S. 6th St., Quincy, 
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BLACK MINORCAS. 


I have a choice lot of fine. cockerels for $1.00 each; 
trio for $2.00. If birds are not satisfactory they 
may be returned at| my expense, and I will refund 
the full amount paid. 


CHAS. BIERY, Novi, Mich. 


62 Colonies of Pure Italian poe. gop sate 


cheap. In 8-frame Langstroth hives. Must be sold 
on account of removal. 
F. J. GUNZEL, Claytonville, III. 

















No sweat steals down the heated cheeks and ach- 
ing back of the bee-keeper as the result of standing 
in the hot sun pufling, blowing, smoking, and brush- 
ing bees; no time is wasted in these disagreeable 
operations; and no stings received in resentment of 
such treatment; the honey is secured free from 
black or even the taint of smoke; the cappings sre 


not injured by the gnawings of bees; and robbers 
stand no show whatever. If there are any broken 
burr-combs they are cleaned up by the bees inxide 
the hive, before the honey is removed. Leading 
Bee-keepers use the Porter Escape, und say that 
without a trial it is impossible to realize the amount 
of vexatious, annoying, disagreeable work that it 
saves. The cost is only 20 ets. each, or $2.25 per doz. 
As in the past, this escape is manufactured by the 
Porters, but The A. I. Root Co. has secured control 
of the sale for this country. Order of your dealer 


r of 
°F THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina. Ohio. 


“The Southland Queen.” 


Send $1.00 for the Southland Queen. Edited by 
the A:ehley familv. Plain, practical, and all fresh 
bee matter. Jennie Atelley is now conducting a 
bee-keeping school, that began in the June number. 
You can get back numbers 

A steam bee-hive factory; Root’s goods; Dadant’'s 
foundation. 

We have a fine lot of tested and untested queens 
for falltrade: Tested, $150 each: untested, 75 ets. 
each, $4 25 for six. or $8.0 per dozen. Send for free 
catalog that tells all about queen-rearing, and sam- 
ple journal. 


THE JENNIE ATCHLEY CO.,, 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 








W. O. Victor, of Wharton, Tex., took 


45,000 Lbs. of Honey in 1894. 


He offers Italian Queens— good, old-style honey- 
queens—untested, first order, to any uddress, at 50c 
each. Also bees in any quantity: 450 colonies to draw 
from. Root’s goods constantly in stock. Prices to 
suit the times. 


Buy near home, and save freight. 
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F.icycles— 








i have pom an extensive business in bi- 
cycles this summer, and have now on hand 
a number of second-hand bicyeles, taken in 
trade or used as samples. Kither these or 
new bicycles I will sell for the lowest cash 
prices, or will take honey or beeswax in ex- 
change. Send for list. 


J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, III. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX 


Will pay 24c per lb. cash, or 26c in trade, for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
atour R. R. station. The same will he sold to those 
who wish 10 purchase, at 30¢e for best selected wax. 
Uld combs will not be accepted under any consid- 
eration. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, we can not hold our- 
selv es responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as 

a general thing to send wax by express. 

THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Unsurpassed Honey Market 
BATTERSON & CO. Responsible, Reliable, 
Commission Merchants. is:ra, and Prompt 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 
486, 488 & 490 Canal St., Corner Watts St., N. Y. 














wauest =~ HONEY — ates 
oe al —AxD= 
fi" BEESWAX. ja 
5 to 10 Per cent 
Discount on 
Bees and Supplies. 

WAX WANTED. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, NEW YORK. 


105 Park Place. 


In writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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Hey! Stop that Cow! 


The voice came te ring down the road close- 
ly followed by the animal itself. The wheel- 
man addressed was an expert base ball play- 
er, but hardly knew how to tac kle the Ut kind 
of a “flyer.” She was the “coming cow” that 
had “thrown off the yoke” so to speak. By 
waving his cont he turned her intoa string of 
Page fence. With a beautiful “curve” ‘she 
landed in the ditch and was led off complete- 
ly subdued, The whee Iman exclaimed, as a 

“catcher,” a ‘‘pitcher,” a ‘‘short-stop” and 

a “fielder,” ‘the Page Since is in it, 


MAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ROOT’S GOODS at——~~> 
ROOT’S PRICES 
mm FOR THE WEST. 


Order of us and save freight. Goods at wholesale 
and retail. A full line of Dovetailed Hives. Sec- 
tions, Foundation, Extractors, and every thing else 
of the latest and best. 

JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, Des Moines, lowa. 
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mal GUBATORS¢ 


Warrant 
The Reli ia biex 


ToHatch 80 per cent. SELF RecuLaTInG * 

Durable, Correct in Principle. Leader 

j at World’s Fair. 6cts. in stamps for 
new 112 page Poultry Guide and Cata- * 

%& locue, POULTRY FOR PROFIT made plain. Bed-Rock Information. $x 


* Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy, Ul. ¥ 
ib tirartrta hare rr ib ria rtd ar 


Cr in res ia came to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


STILL IN THE RING. 


Those large, beautiful, golden queens; bred for 
business: warranted purely mated. Sent by re-. 
turn mail—50 cts. each: 3 for $1.40; 6 for $2.75. Test- 
ed, 70 cts. each; 6 for $4.00 Good breeding queens, 
$2.00 each; satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 

E.A SEELEY. Bloomer, Ark, 
P. 0. Money Order ollice, Lavaca, Ark 
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ONE MAN WITH THE 
UNION COMBINATION SAW 
Can do the work of four men us- 
ing hand tools, in Ripping, Cut- 
ting off, Mitering, Rabbeting, 
Grooving, Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up, Jointing Stuff, etc. 
Full Line of Foot and Hand 
Power Machinery. Sold on Trial. 
tee | Free 1-24ei 

ENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
as Water St.. Seneca Falis,NY. 
("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING % 




















Why pay 60 to 90c. arod for fence when youcan make the 


BEST OVEN WIRE FENCE ON EARTH 
3 TO 20 CENTS A ROD? 


ae? rR IS strong, pig 
and Chicken tight. 
and boy can make from 40 to 
6O0rods a day. OverS50styles. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
g theme BROTHERS 
Ridgeville, : Indiana. 
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GLEANINGS IN 


HonEY COLUMN. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—We quote fancy white 1-lb. 
comb honey, retail, 15; wholesale, 14; second grade, 
13; amber, 11@12. With colder weather and fruits 
out of the market, we look for a good demand for 
honey, as maple sugar and maple syrup are very 
high and scarce. Extracted, 54@6%, depending on 
quality and package. Beeswax, 30. 

8. T. Fisu & Co., 
Oct. 8. 189 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—We have a firm market, and 
stock moving off briskly. White clover seems to 
have been a short crop, and but little on our mar- 
ket. Buckwheat, however, is plentiful, and quality 
good. We quote white clover, 13@15; buckwheat 
and mixed, 10@11. Extracted, light, 64; dark, 54@ 
6. CHas. McCuLLoce & Co., 

Oct. 8. Albany, N. Y. 


Boston.—Honey.—We are pleased to note a little 
better demand for honey: but the California comb 
is keeping down the price of the Vermont. We 
qn Vermont comb at 15@16; New York, 14@15; 

alifornia, 13, for No. 1 stock. California extracted, 
5@6, according to quality. 

E. E. BLAKE & Co., 


Oct. 10. Boston, Mass. 


BUFFALO.— Honey.—We quote fancy honey,15@16, 
with the receipts light; choice, 183@14; buckwheat 
moving slowly at 9@12. Beeswax wanted at 28 to 30. 
Extracted, slow sale in our market. Liberal ship- 
ments of choice could be placed here to very good 
advantage. ATTERSON & Co., 

Oct. 9, Buffalo, N. Y. 


KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—The demand and supply 
fair for comb honey. Demand for extracted light. 
We quote No.1 white. 1-lb. comb, 183@14; No. 2,12 
@13; No. 1 amber, 11@12; No. 2, 8@10; extracted, 
white, 6@6%; amber, 5@5%; dark, 4%. Beeswax, 20 

5. C. C. CLEMONS & Co., 
Oct. 4. Kansas City, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE. — Honey.— This market is in good 
condition for shipments of honey. Thesupply on 
hand is not large, and the receipts only fair, 
while the demand is improving. The fruit season 
is nearly over, and the consumption of honey will 
increase from this time forward, We quote 1-lb. 
white, choice, 16@17; good. 15@16; fair, 14@15: dark, 
8@10. Extracted white, in barrels, or keys, 744@8"% 3 

dark or amber, 5@6. Beeswax, 2). 

; A. V. BisHoP & Co., 
Oct. 5. Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHicaGo.—Honuey.— Honey is not selling fast, and 
market is nominal. We quote best or fancy, 15; but 
good No. 1 stock sells at 13@14; dark. 8@10: yellow 
grades, 9@10. Extracted very dull at 44@7. The 
amber or dark grades are in large supply. Beeswax, 
28@30. .A BURNETT & Co., 
Oct. 8. 163 So. Water St.. Chicago, Il. 

CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Our market is doing better 
on honey, and preseut receipts ure picked up as fast 
as received. Fancy white comb in 1-lb. sections is 
selling at 17@18: No. 1 white, 15@16; choice. 14; 


buckwheat, 12@13. Strained honey, white, 7@8. 
Beeswax, 26@28. WILLIAMS BRos., 
Oct. 8. 80 & 82 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Honey.—-The honey market is 
very active, and choice comb honey sells quick on 
arrival; but low prices seem to prevail. Beeswax 
is moving slowly. not much demand, but is firm at 
present prices. We quote buckwheat, comb, 10; 
choice white, 12; fancy, 14. Extracted. 4@6. Bees- 
wax, 26. Wm. A. SELSER, 

Oct. 9. No. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is good demand for 
choice white comb honey at 14@16; dark grades 
found a ready sale of late at 12@14in the juobbing 
way. Demand is good for extracted honey at 4@7. 
Supply of all kinds is insufficient. Demand is 





ood for beeswax at 20@25 for good to choice yel- 
ow. Cuas F. MutH & Son, 
Oct. 9, Cincinnati, O. 





BEE CULTURE. Oct. 15, 


KANSAS CriTy.—Honey.—Stock of comb and ex- 
tracted honey light. Demand good for comb. We 
quote No. 1 white, 15; amber, 138; dark, 10@11. Ex- 
tracted, 4%@7. Beeswax, 22. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

Oct. 9. Kansas City, Mo. 


NEw YorK.—Honey.—There is good demand for 
comb honey, and choice stock is moving off freely. 
While the supply of fancy white glassed, and in 
yaper boxes, is limited (owing to the short crop in 

ew York State), California sends enough (unglass- 
ed) to make up the deficiency. We quote fancy 
white, 15: fair white, 12@13; buckwheat, 9@10. Ex- 
tracted is in fairly good dema::d, with a large sup- 
ply. We quote California, 54@6; white clover and 
basswood, 6@6%; Southern, 45@55 per gallon. Bees- 
wax dull at 27@28. 

HiLDRETH Bros & SEGELKEN. 

Oct 10. 28 & 30 West Broadway, New York. 


SPRINGFIELD. —Honey.— We quote white-clover 
honey, 16@18; buckwheat, 12. Would like to buy 
several tons of fancy white-clover honey, in 1-lb. 
packages. PERKINS & HATCH. 

Oct. 9. Springfteld, Mass. 


St. Louis.--Honey.—Market very quiet. Comb, 10 
@12. Extracted ,in cans, 5%@6; in barrels, 44@5. 
Prime yellow beeswax, 25%. 

D. G. TuTTt GROCERY Co. 

Oct. 11. St. Louis, Mo. 


DENVER.—Honey.—Since our last report there has 
not been much change in our honey market. The 
shipments we have received run below those of pre- 
vious years in quality. We quote No. 1 comb in 1-lb. 
sections, suitable for our cartons, 10@11. Extracted, 


No. 1 white, in 60-lb. cans, two in a case, 5@6. Bees- 
wax, 20@25. R. K. & J. C. FRISBEE, 
Oct. 10. Denver, Col. 
For SALE.—Choice extracted hon 


7 
LIAS Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 
ALFALFA HONEY, a | white, thick, and _ rich. 
Two 60-lb. cans at 7c. Same, partly from cleome 
(tinted), 6c. Samples, &c. . 
eift OLIVER Foster, Las Animas, Col. 
ALFALFA IN ARIZONA.—We will sell you alfalfa 
honey F. O. B. Phoenix at 4%c in 1000- Ib. lots or 
more. Less than 1000 lbs. at 5c in five-gallon cans. 
Car lots a specialty. J.P. Ivy, 
Secretary Bee-keepers’ Association, 
Pheenix, Maricopa Co., Arizona. 


WANTED.—To buy quantity lots of fancy comb 
honey. Also to sell water-white extracted honey in 
60-lb. cans. B. WALKER, Evart, Mich. 


For SALE.—Buckwheat and amber extracted 
honey in half-barrels, about 150 lbs. each; well rip- 
ened. Prices on application. J.J. PARENT. 

eitf Birchton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


For SALE.—1200 Ibs. of honey, in 60-lb. square 
cans, 6% cts. per lb., f.0.b. cars here. Sample by 


mail. . H. BAILEY, 
Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N. Y. 


195t 
For SALE.—We have 14,000 lbs. of choice white ex- 
tracted honey,in barrels of about 400 Ibs., at 6 cts. 
per lb., f.o.b. cars at apiary. Sample vial mailed for 
8 cts. in stamps. THE CrRosBy Co. 
San Mateo, Fla. 


Extracted honey in barrels at 6% cts.. or in 60-lb. 
pails at 7c. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 








PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDA TION 


Has No Sag in Brood-frames. 


L », Thin Flat- Bottom Foundation 





Has no Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest, it is usually worked 
the quickest of any foundation made. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


12tfdb Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
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Special Notices. 








HONEY MARKET. 
There is a brisk demand in the Cleveland market | 
for choice white comb honey, and the supply so far 


is very limited. Honey is selling by commission | 


men at 15 to 16e for choice white; and in large lots 
to jobbers, who buy outright, it brings about 14c. 
We could place a good deal more than we have been 
able-to secure so far. We should like to hear from 
those who have some choice lots to market. There 
snotso much demand for extracted honey as for 
comb. Perhapsif we offered it put up in small at- 
tractive packages we should have a better sale for 
it. We offer choice white-sage honey or white Mich- 
igan honey. in 60-lb. cans, 2in au case, at 8c; lots of | 
2 cases or over, 74¢c. 


ROOTS SUPERIOR EXTRA-POLISHED SECTIONS. 

We have just got into operation the past week 
a new and quite elaborate and expensive machine 
for the manufacture of section bcxes, which not 
only secures more accurate and better work, but , 
enables one mun and boy ww do the work which be- 
fore required four or five todo The sections we | 
are now turning out are superb in every way. We 
can hardly see how itis possible to surpass them, 
and we question whether their equal is made. Hav- 
ing a very large stock of choice white basswood we | 
are better prepa: ed than ever before to supply bee- 
keepers and dealers with a superior article, and we 
shall be pleased 10 hear frqm dealers before they 
make their contracts for next season’s supply. 
Samples mailed free to those interested. 


US., We sell your Poultry, Veais, 
Fruits and all produce at nigh 
est prices. DAILY RETURNS. Fo 








r 
ices d references, write 
cee TO GES SONS, 189 Reade St. NY. 


Peach Trees. All the best varieties, 10 by 
mail, 60c: hy express or freight, 4¢ each. 
Plum Trees. Abondance, Burbiunk, Satsuma, 
5 by mail, 69¢; by express or freignt. 10¢ each, 
CEDAR GROVE FARM, 
John Cadwallader, Proprietor, 
North [adison, Ind. 


Potatoes.~<t— 
Craig’s Seedling. Everett’s Early, and 
Freeman, at prices given by A. I. Root. 


W. B. Collins, Blackwater, Cooper Co., Mo. 








Read what J. 1. PARENT, of | 
CHAKLTON, N. Y., says—‘* We 
cut with one of your Combined | 
Machines last winter 50 chafi | 
hives with 7-inch cap. 100 honey- 
racks, 500 brond frames. 2,000 
honey-boxes, ind a great deal of 
other -work. This winter we | 
have doubled the amount of bee- | 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- | 

ect to do it all with this saw. | 
7 it will do all you say it will.” | 
Cataioxue und Price List free. Address W. F. & | 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Tl. | 

When more convenient. orders for Barnes’ Foot. | 

Power Machinery may be sent to 
THE A. 1. Root Co. 
Please mentivun this paper. | 





BEE CULTORE. 761 
| Promptness is What Counts. 


he ge 






Honey-jars, Shipping-cases, and every thing 9dam 
| that bee-keepers use. Root’s Goods at Root’s @> 
| Prices, and the Best Shipping-point in the ff 
(Country. Dealers in Honey and Beeswax. | 

Catalog free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


| 162 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


VALUABLE SPECIMENS of Gold, 
Silver, and Copper Ores ‘emt y 


mail to 
| any address for 25 ets., or larger sizes for 50 cts. 
each. Ten or more specimens, all different, of any 
size, for cabinets, at special rates on application. 
F. E. JORDAN, Jerome, Arizona. 








CLOSING OUT! 
Warranted Italian queens, at 60¢ each; 4 for $2.00. 
Tested. *1.00 each; 4 for $3.00. Select tested, $1.25 
each; 3 for $3.00. Don’t let this chance slip. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 








Wants or Exchange Department. 








\V ANTED.—To exchange 26-in. planer, power scroll 
saw, all iron; tenoner, and mortiser, for porta- 
ble sawmill, or other wood-working machinery. 
Will give a bargain for cash. 

eitf GEO. RALL, Frenchville, Tremp. Co., Wis. 





ANTED.—To exchange foundation-mills and 
honey-extractors for honey or wax. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 





’ ANTED —To exchange 200 colonies of bees for 
anything useful on plantation. 
ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Ark. 





\ ’ANTED.—To exchange 2 female fox hounds in 
whelp; also violin, organ, bone-mill, and set of 
butcher tools, for any thing useful. 
EIAs Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





\ ! ANTED.—To exchange 28-inch pneumatic, for 
ludy or gent; also a lot of fine young queens 
CHAS. H. THIES. 
Steeleville, Il. 


ANTED.-To exchange English Beagle hounds, 
both sexes, old or young, choice bred, for 
modern fire-arms or offers. . S. HALL. 
South Cabot, Vt. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange raspberry and_ black- 
berry plants, $5 60 per M., for currant-plants. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 


\ ANTED.—Extracted honey. 1000 lbs. Bees, 25 
colonies. Send sample and price. 
S. RICHARDSON, Care Box 34, Hartford City, Ind. 


for honey or offers. 




















W ANTED.—To exchange honey for second-hand 
buby-buggy and farm wagon. 
JOHN Burr, Braceville, I. 


W ANTED.—Onion-sets cheap by bushel. Will ex- 
change figwort seed or pay cash. 
J. E. JOHNSON. Williamsfield, Tl. 


7ANTED.—To exchinge 10-inch Pelham founda- 
tion-mill for honey or offers. 
WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 











] ANTED.—To exchange 10-inch Root foundation- 

mill, good as new, bee-3amokers, Porter hee-es- 

capes, for job printing- ress and type. Write quick. 
OscAR KERNS, Cowgill. Mo. 


ANTED.—To exchange safety bicycle, fitted 
with pneumatic tires, for gun, foot-power saw, 
or offers. ROBERT B GeEpyE, La Salle, Ill. 








ANTED.—To exchange safety bicycles, Barnes 

No. 4% lathe for metal work, Odell type- 

writer, for honey, beeswax, or gasoline or kerosene 
engine. J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Il. 


ll 
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” are not always the result of the same cause. They 

In er OS es may come from starvation: from poor food; from im- 

proper preparations; from imperfcet protection; from 

a cold, wet, or, possibly, .a poorly ventilated cellar; 

ete., etc. Successful wintering comes from a proper combination of different conditions. For clear, con- 

cise, comprensive conclusions upon these all-important points, consult ‘‘ Advanced Bee Culture.’’ Five 

of its thirty-two chapters treut as many different phases of the wintering problem. Price of the book, 

50 cts. The Review one year and the book for $1.25. New subscribers get balance of this year free. IT can 

still furnish queens by return mail at $1.00 each, or $5.00 for six. One queen and the Review for $1.50, 
Queen and book, $1.25. Queen; Review, aud book, 2.00. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Michigan. 


THE TORONTO CONVENTION 
- REPORT FREE! 


A Full Report of the Proceedings of the North American convention held at Toronto, Canada, will ap- 
pear in the weekly Americun Bee Journal imnudiately after the meeting, Sept. 4,5,and6. The first in- 
stallment will be in the number for Sept. 19. If not now a subscriber, you can have that Report free by 
sending $1.00 now for the American Bee Journal for 1896, as we will “ throw in” the balance of the year 
1895, beginning with Sept. 19, to new subscribers. Think of it! over 15 months (or nearly 70 numbers) of 
the old American Bee Journal for only $1.00! Sample copy of Bee Journal free. 

(And, besides all that, each new subscriber will receive a free copy of the 160 page book, ** Bees und 
Honey.” Better send on your dollar at once, and join the procession. Mention this paper, plese. 


GEO. W. YORK & CO.; 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A t » looki : 
Proof 3 ste ee.cey| If You 
seen tte: sih-apwunh tnadie take 
ying all aro a his 
Beyond enum’ i said, ‘“‘Just stop; Want at 


look down ut any hive.” He was 
Doubt amuzed. They were just pouring Plum, Pear, Apple, Cherry or Quince 
e 








in thick with their heavy loads. Orchard, or anything in the way of Small 

This proves two things-they can’t Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, 

be excelled as workers, and quiet. Japan, Holland or other Bulbs, write us 
I opened several hives. He had no veil; was in the our wants and we will quote you low prices. 
~ gy A 2 hour; _ head been | of ~ a or Bags - 9 
not thered once. ry Vineyar awn ark, Stree zarden 
them. Untested guaran- Wm. A. Selser, and Comcorvatery. Mill ons ‘ot Trees, 
teed queens, 75c. Send for Wyncote, Pa. Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Bulbs Plants. etc, 
wholesale price list. Price List arid Catalogue Free. 





42nd Year, 1000 Acres. 29 Greenhouses, 


Headquarters in Missouri G0542°°°® | THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Can supply you with all the fixtures used in an api- 
ary. Best goods at lowest prices. Catalog free. . PAINESVILLE, OHIO. ——— 


JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. e e 
MUTH’S HONEY- EXTRACTOR, Dovetailed Hives. 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ee eet ead a een 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies in general. etc., ete Honest Prices. 60-puge cata- 
Send for our new catalog. ‘‘ Practical log free 


a. be mailed for 10c in stamps. J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 
World’s Fair [edal 














CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, 0. 


Awarded my Foundation. Send for free 

_—,€ samples. Dealers, write for wholesale prices. 

4 Root's new Polished Sections and other goods 

at his prices. Free Illustrated Price List of every 


thing needed in the apiary. 
BEE-AWES Bell Sranch, Mich.” M. H. Hunt. 
4 
=, 

BEGINNERS. 
SHIPPING-CAS S Beginners should have a copy of the Am- 

uteur Bee-keeper, a 70-puge book by Prof. 
J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if sent by mail, 
28c. The little book and the Progressive 











We make # specialty of these goods, and Bee-keeper (a live progressive 28-page month- 
defy competition in quality, workinanship, ly journal) one year, 65c. Address any first- 
and prices. class dealer, or 

: , LEAHY MFG. 9 Mo. 

Write for free, illustrated catalog and a Aarne, CREAN NER SND 


price list. died 2 shyheong one erage el cog hives 
complete for comb honey; bees and hives in g¢ 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. order. Inquireof A. LEYVRAZ, Francis, Fla. 
: In responding to these advertisements mention this paper. 











